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Character 


When the test comes, different qualities of strength 
and courage stand out. 

Back of the policies of the Hartford one finds <. 
strong, stable company that has met its every obliga- 
tion for more than 122 years... a company that has 
weathered successfully five wars, seven panics, and all 
conflagrations. Of such stuff is the Hartford made... on 
such you may depend at all times, under all conditions. 

Not only is the Hartford old and strong, but it is 


Counts 


progressive. With its allied companies it offers every 
form of insurance to meet every modern need, to com- 
pletely protect your home and your business against 
financial loss or disaster. And this broad program of 
insurance is yours, through a Hartford agent in your 
vicinity—as near you as your telephone. Call him to 
day.* Ask him to show you exactly how you stand in 
this matter of protection—what the Hartford can do 


for your security and safety. 


sk If you do not know the name of the Hartford agent look under “Hartford” in your tele- 


phone book. If he isn't listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford Conn. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE 


On. F. 1. co*s 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


weeee PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE BXCEPT LIFE 
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Which of these 28 
Do You Want 


selection of these books as the outstanding alltime 


Me than a million American book-lovers aided in the 


favorites. They were chosen not only because of the 
genuine reading pleasure they gave, but because each one has 
something that stimulates and profits the modern mind. How 


many of them have YOU read? 


3— AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN- 
VENUTO CELLINI Cellini 
The fiery, romantic memoirs of 
sculptor, artist, lover, swordsman 
extraordinary during the Renais- 
sance. Complete and unabridged. 


13— THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 
Samuel Butler 
The posthumous novel that proved 
Butler's claim to greatness and 
shocked the conventional. 


19 — A FAREWELL TO ARMS 
Ernest Hemingway 
The most famous work of the author 
of the “Sun Also Rises” and the 
recent “‘Death in the Afternoon.” 


26 — THE MIKADO, THE GONDO- 
LIERS, PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
AND IOLANTHE...W. S. Gilbert 
A collection of popular operas pro- 
duced by Gilbert and Sullivan. As 
delightful to read as they are to hear. 


37 — ANNA KARENINA 
Leo Tolstoy 
The famous Russian author’s most 
popular novel. 


47 — CANDIDE ......++-+- Voltaire 


The book that even the 

fearless Voltaire dared print =F 
only privately. Seemingly a = 
witty burlesque on the-————= 
serious scandals of the day, it was 
really intended t» arouse compassion 
for the prostitutes of the time. 


53 — MADEMOISELLE DE 
MAUPIN......Theophile Gautier 
The best-known novel by this great 
19th Century Romanticist. It caused 
no small scandal when first published. 
The plot centers around a young man 
who seeks to learn all about love. 


59 —SWANN’S WAY Marcel Proust 
Considered the finest work of the man 
called the finest prose writer of mod- 
ern times. 


60 — Ba | pancoes OF 
SPINOZA.......+0+e0++++-Spinoza 
A — Coe edition, pro- 
dred for the first time at a popular 
price on his Tercentenary. 


61—SANCTUARY William Faulkner 
Those of you who have ey 
will certainly want to 
tread this, probably the 


read his recent: Light in 
August” and other works, 
most outstanding of his novels. 





71 — THE DECAMERON Boccaccio 
The rollicking, lusty 
stories of the most famous 
story teller of the Renais- 
sance. Complete and un- 
abridged. > 


Oe ea THE MISAN- 


E 
WIVES AND THE MISER 
oliere 


M 

A choice collection of the plays of the 
greatest of the French playrights, 
complete in one volume. For keen, 
satirical wit; for genial humor; for 
scathing emphasis of human frailties, 
they are sometimes considered equal 
to Shakespeare's best. 


88— THE GOLDEN ASS 

Lucius Apuleius 
An unabridged collection of stories 
written by Apuleius, the Roman 
about 160 A.D. Most of them are 
based on his knowledge of irregu- 
larities gleaned from his travels in 
Asia and Italy. 


89 — GREEN MANSIONS 
W. H. Hudson 
John Galsworthy says, 
“Green Mansions, actual aa 
yet fantastic, immortal- ) 
izes a passionate love of 
all beautiful things.” 


105 — ANCIENT MAN 

Hendrik Van Loon 
The first of Van Loon’s great series 
about the world and the people in it. 
A worthy predecessor to the new 
“Van Loon’s Geography” and writ- 
ten in much the same fascinating, 

narrative vein. 


FORMERLY 
PRICED AT 
$2 To %10 Each 


EVERYONE of these great books origi- 
nally sold from at least $2 to as high 
as $10 a volume. Now, republished in 
= uniform Modern Library balloon 
silk bindings, with titles stamped in heavy 
gold, they offer unequalled values at 95 
cents each. The type is large and clear; the 
paper of excellent stock. Particular pains 
have been taken to keep the text of each 
volume exactly as the author wrote it. All 
the books are complete and unabridged, 
and come in the convenient apartment- 
library size. Money back on any or all 
volumes, if you are not delighted. 


‘The MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 


20 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





Outstanding Books 


only Q5¢ each ? 


109 — SONS AND LOVERS 

D. H. Lawrence 

One of the earlier great novels by that 

strangely misunderstood author of 
**Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” 


119 — MOBY DICK 
Herman Melville 


A magnificent classic 

novel of the men that go 

down to the sea in ships. 

The dramatic, adven- 

turous tale of the mad 

Captain Ahab and his 

quest for the great white whale, Moby 
Dick. 

138 — THE ROMANCE OF LEON- 
ARDO DA VINCI... Merejkowski 
One of the greatest of historical 
romances. A gorgeous panorama of 
medieval pomp and magnificence, 
based on the life of a great artist of 
the time. 


146 — THE Serene JONES and 
THE STRA - Eugene O’Neill 
“The ee Jones” is the play on 
which the new, sensational American 
° of the same name is based. 

ow offered here complete and un- 
abridged in conjunction with “The 
Straw.” 


176 — OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
merset Maugham 
The greatest novel by the author of 
“Cakes and Ale” and recently, “‘ The 
Narrow Corner.” Considered by many 
literary critics as the greatest novel of 
the 20th Century. 


184 — THE OLD WIVES’ TALE 
Arnold Bennett 
The celebrated English author's most 


popular novel in America. 
191— DEATH COMES FOR THE 
ARCHBISHOP......Wi.la Cather 
Since it was first pub- 
lished, about five years 
ago, it has remained an 
outstanding contribution 
by an American woman author. Now 
offered for the first time, complete 
and unabridged, in the Modern Li- 
brary series. 





201— THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
A new 900 page selection (Burton 
Translation) of the most famous of 
these bizarre tales. Presented in un- 
abridged form for adults only. 


202 mh ST AND OTHER 
WRITIN -Karl Marx 
Including “— important chapters 
from “Capital,” “The Communist 
Manifesto, Marx's Theory of 
History’ “and - A Summary of Marx's 
Teachings"’ by Lenin. 


203 — YAMA, THE PIT 
Alexandre Kuprin 
The first and only reprint edition of 
the book that created a sensation a 
few years ago. A powerful and ex- 
citing tale of white slavery in Russia. 
Complete and unabridged. 


205 — THREE SOLDIERS 
John Dos Passos 

The first great novel by 
the fiery, socialistic au- $ 
thor of *‘Manhattan 4 
Transfer,” Often called ‘ 
the most realistic book 
ever written about the World War. 


206 — POWER. ..Lion Feuchtwanger 
Another of America’s recent best- 
sellers, now offered for the first time 
in the Modern Library series. 


207 — PETER IBBETSON 
eorge Du Maurier 
The first and only reprint of this 
famous book. With a splendid intro- 
duction by Deems Taylor. 


SEND NO MONEY 


N& you can have as many of the 
Modern Library volumes as you wish 
sent directly to your home. Under the new 
satisfaction-guaranteed plan you carefully 
encircle in the coupon the title numbers of 
the books you want, write your name and 
address on the coupon, and mail it to the 
Modern Library. It is not necessary to send 
money. The postman will bring you the 
books you have selected. Just pay him 
when they arrive, plus a few cents postage. 

Then if, after 5 days, you are not per- 
fectly delighted — if the books are not in 
every way up to your highest expectations 
— return one or all, and we will refund 
your 95c for each volume returned. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC. 
Dept. N. W. 92, 20 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


os 
Fad Was 


Please send me the Modern Library books whose title numbers 


I have encircled below. I will pay the postman 95c for each 
volume thus selected plus a few cents postage. 


Renal 
. “anne 
It is understood — 


that if at any time within 5 days I wish to return any or all of 
these books, I may do so and you will refund the price of each volume I 


return. 
3 13 19 2% 
109 119 138 146 176 184 


(Place Circle Around Numbers of Titles You Wish) 
37 47 53 59 60 61 71 
191 201 202 203 205 206 207 


78 88 89 105 


. Address 


Check here if you prefer t to enclose WITH this coupon 95c for each book 
selected, and we will pay the postage in full. Same guaranteed return 


privilege applies, of course. 
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LETTERS 





COVER TO COVER 

Just a line to tell you of my reactions toward your 
paper. The first issue was read from cover to cover. 
The various items are just the right portions. Easily 
read—short and to the point—not so much unneces- 
sary material. I am todling forward to future copies. 
Of all the magazines I keep, this stays on my desk and 
not in the living-room. 

M. F. RHEINHARDT 


Baltimore, Md. 


VARIETY 

I like News-Weex for its. richness of portraiture. 
We get weary of seeing the pictures of feature writers 
at the head of their ever recurring columns. You give 
the product of brain rather than the illumination of 
faces. The variety is more satisfactory than the 
monotony of repetition. 

A. A. Kysurz 


Goldfield, Nev. 


JEALOUSY 

“In your description of the earthquake, we had 
something we knew about and it shocked reliability. 
1 certainly expected something different. Your re- 
search men must have used the Hearst papers freely. 
It left a very bad taste—it was exaggerated, sensa- 
tional. I didn’t think you would fall in line with 
most Eastern papers in their jealousy of California. 
The only buildings that collapsed were poorly con- 
structed. . . Every issue of News-WEEx is better than 
the preceding one.” 

PETER NEUES 


Pasadena, Cal. . 

Editorial note: See page 11 for photograph in sup- 
port of Californian contentions of causes of earthquake 
damage. 


BARNARD TALENT 

“What is to be expected of a play called ‘Three 
Cornered Moon’. . . Add to that the fact that the 
author is a Barnard College graduate in her twenties.”’ 
As an alumna of Barnard College, I resent your im- 
plication. A long list of distinguished alumnae belies 
your implied sneer. I need cite but a few: Alice 
Duer Miller, Amy Loveman, Freda Kirchwey, Babette 
Deutsch, Leonie Adams—who achieved literary fame 
in their 20s. 

Sienna Deranunt, 1928 


Santa Fé, N. M. 


BREWERS’ HORSES 

You say that “in St. Louis the brewers’ big horses 
stamped impatiently.” During thirteen years of pro- 
hibition, horses have disappeared on coal, ice and 
many other wagons. What makes you so sure that 
brewers, like Sleeping Beauty, will resume just where 
they left off, regardless of thirteen years’ improvement 
in transportation. 

Wittram G. Hossen 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Editorial note: 
horses still at work. 


See page 7 for two brewers’ big 


EVEN COURSE 

Your long stories are too long, and your short ones 
too short. Why not strike the same happy medium in 
length that you do in content, steering an even course 
between ultra-conservatism and the ravings of the 
Socialists? 

Wesster Stuart 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FAT TIPPLERS 

I am glad to see that you printed a warning to 
women that beer will make them as fat as the tipplers 
in the London slums. Anyone who has been to Lon- 
don and seen the blowsy, red-faced hulks that frequent 
the ‘“‘pubs,”’ needs no further lesson on one disastrous 
effect of alcohol. The degenerate minds of these per- 


sons is another lesson that cannot be too strongly en- 
forced. I suppose you have to print the news about 
beer, but do you have to give it such a prominent place 
in your magazine? 
Grace L. Tompxins 
Des Moines, Ia. 


UNDERSIZED DRINKERS 


I am surprised to see you repeating the W. C. T. 
U.’s ridiculous statement that women who take to 
lager will grow as fat as the tipplers in the London 
slums. Any visitor to London can tell you that the 
“Tipplers” in London slums are not fat. On the con- 
trary, most of the people in the east end, in pubs and 
out of them, seemed to be particularly undersized 
runts? How does the W. C. T. U. get that way? 


Grorce W. GINSBERG 
Jersey City, N. J. 


EXPLANATION WANTED 
When I went to school they taught me that money 
bills originated in the House. Can you explain your 
statement in your record of Congress that the Senate 
appropriated $5,000,000 for California earthquake 
victims? 
EitmMer PILisBury 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Editorial Note: The Senate acted after the House. 
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| IN THE HEART OF 


IN NEW YORK 


1400 sunlit rooms, each with radio, 
servidor and bath-with-shower. De- 
licious food in the NEW Dining 
Room, Grill and Cafeteria. Top- 
notch service. But best of all. ..an 
ait of hospitality . . . because it is a 
real pleasure to entertain you! 


$3 sincte « %4 vousLe 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Street—8th Avenue 
NEW YORK 
"TA RELIANCE HOTEL" 
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MONDAY: Hermann Wilhelm Goering, 
Speaker of the Reichstag, Minister without 
Portfolio, the fist behind Hitler, says he will 
keep his fists on the necks of all who oppose 
the dictatorship. (See page 3.) (Keystone.) 

TUESDAY: Bernard K. Marcus and Saul 
Singer, officials of the Bank of The United 
States, enter Sing Sing Prison to serve three 
years for misappropriation of funds. (See page 
23.) (Aeme.) 

WEDNESDAY: A _ horse named Coolidge, 
owned by the Pine Needles Stables and driven 
by Uzal Martz, wins the Dogwood Trot at Pine- 
hurst, N. C. (Wide World.) 

THURSDAY: Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins defends President Roosevelt’s plan to 
put the jobless into reforestation work before 
the Senate and House Education and Labor 
Committees meeting in joint session. (See page 
9.) (Aeme.) 

FRIDAY: Governor Gifford Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, pioneer conservationist, camps out 
near his estate at Milford as an idealistic illus- 
tration of President Roosevelt’s reforestation 
plan. (See page 9.) (Acme.) 

SATURDAY: Soviet Russia demonstrates its 
fighting equipment as its delegates ask for re- 
duction of all armaments at Geneva. (See page 
12.) (Soyuzphoto.) 

SUNDAY: Senator George Norris of Nebraska 
compose himself after announcing that ‘“‘we will 
be damned with or without the new farm bill.” 
(See page 8.) (Underwood, Washington.) 
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Germany Throws Her Republic Overboard 


Hitler Now Dictator 
To Crush Enemies 


Of Nazi Program 





Favors Mild Foreign Policy 





Calls Four-Power Treaty Plan 
Broad and Far-Seeing; De- 
mands International Parity 





The Third Reich had just been born. 
The German Republic lay dying. Adolf 
Hitler, who fathered the one and struck 
down the other, appeared triumphantly 
last week on a balcony of the Kroll 
Opera House in Berlin. There, a few 
minutes before, the Reichstag had 
made him Dictator of Germany. 

The idolatrous crowd yelled, seeing 
him. With upflung arm he demanded 
silence. Quieted, they stared up at 
him. “The first chapter of our move- 
ment is closed,” he shouted to their 
rapt, upraised faces. “Now we begin 
the second.” 


Momentous 


Inside the Opera House the Deputies 
were dispersing after one of the most 
momentous sessions in German history. 
They knew when they assembled what 
they were there to do and they did it 
promptly, most of them because they 
wanted to, the rest because they had to. 

The night before they convened, a 
Nazi statement hinted that if they did 
not give Hitler dictatorial powers he 
would take them. 

The Nazis need not have worried. 
The Enabling Act which transformed 
an ex-corporal into a Dictator was 
passed, 441 to 94. Only Socialist 
Deputies voted against it. The 81 
Communists were in jail or in hiding. 

All during the session in the Opera 
House, thousands of Nazi sympathizers 
swarmed through surrounding streets. 
“Give us that Enabling Act,” they 
roared. “Give us that Enabling Act or 
there will be a fire.” 

Before the.vote was taken Hitler, in 
a 45-minute address, explained his Cab- 
inet’s policies. Usually he lashes him- 
self into gesticulating, grimacing 
frenzy during the course of a speech. 
This time he spoke quietly. Approving 
roars came regularly from the rows of 
brown-shirted Deputies. As he ended, 


KEYSTONE 


Hitler, Father of the Third Reich 


they leaped to their feet, thundered an 
ovation and sang “Deutschland Ueber 
Alles.” 

He had said little to make them 
tingle. His speech was noteworthy for 
only two things: His foreign policy 
was mild as milk. His domestic policy 
omitted the radical half of the radical- 
reactionary program on which he 
wooed and won the German masses. 

“Broad” and “far-seeing” he said of 
Mussolini’s new plan for a four-power 
peace club in Europe. He expressed 
good-will toward France, where his 
movement is anathema, and toward 
Austria, where he himself was born 43 


years ago, the son of a customs official, 
and where a dictatorship has been es- 
tablished to keep National Socialism 
down. 

He hoped for cordial relations with 
the Vatican, though Catholic leaders 
in Germany have condemned him, and 
with Soviet Russia, though his on- 
slaught against Communists makes 
Moscow boil. 

Germany, he said, wants equality 
with other countries but also wants to 
live in peace with the world. She does 
not wish to increase her armaments 
unless other nations refuse to reduce 
theirs. 


Indiscussable 


One of his domestic policies, he de- 
clared, would be to “extirpate commu- 
nism.” Another would be to put the un- 
employed to work and to save the im- 
poverished farmers. Still others would 
be to promote private business initia- 
tive, avoid currency experiments, and 
purify the body politic morally.. At 
present, his Cabinet “regards the ques- 
tion of monarchic restoration as indis+ 
cussable.” 

The rights of Catholics and Protes- 
tants, he said, would not be touched. As 
for the rights of Jews, he vaguely but 
menacingly remarked that his Cabinet 
“could not tolerate that adherence to 
a certain confession or membership in 
a certain race should be construed as a 
dispensation from lawful obligations, 
let alone a license to commit or toler- 
ate crimes.” 


Determined 


His calm forsook him but once. 
Across the street from the Kroll Opera 
House stands the Reichstag Building, 
hollowed by fire just before the Mar. 5 
general elections. Hitler flared as he 
mentioned foreign insinuations that the 
Nazis may have set the fire themselves. 
These, he said, strengthened his deter- 
mination to “avenge this crime by the 
public execution of the incendiary and 
his accomplices.” 

Closing, he warned the opposition 
that his Cabinet sought its cooperation 
but was prepared to strangle resist- 
ance. “Now, gentlemen,” he said, aim- 
ing his words at the Catholics, whose 
votes were needed to pass the Enabling 
Act, “decide on peace or war.” 

They decided on peace. The hall 
hushed portentously as Monsignor Lud- 
wig Kaas, Catholic Centrist leader, rose 
from his seat. The tension eased as he 
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read a statement indicating that the 
necessary two-thirds majority was won. 

“In view of the storm clouds in and 
about Germany,” he read, “the Center 
party offers its hand to all its former 
foes . After the satisfactory cb- 
jective statements of the Chancellor, 
the Center party can swallow a number 
of its important scruples and gives its 
consent to the Enabling Act.” 

The task of voicing the Socialist 
protest fell to the vetéran Otto Wels. 
His speech was less challenge than sup- 
plication. The Enabling Act, he said, 
was unnecessary. After its victory at 
the polls, the Hitler government could 
rule constitutionally if it wished. 


Raging 


“Take our liberty, take our lives, but 
leave us our honor,” he pleaded. “If 
you really want social reconstruction, 
you would need no such law as this.” 

Raging, Hitler sprang upright. 
“You’re too late,” he shouted at the 
Socialists. “We don’t need you any 
longer in molding the fate of our 
nation.” 

Vainly Socialist Deputies sought to 
interrupt his tirade. Capt. Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering, belligerent Nazi 


Speaker of the Reichstag, disregarded ° 


them. “Now you listen,” he would cry, 
and listen, perforce, they did. 


Scrapped 


With no more opposition than this 
the Reichstag passed the Enabling Act, 
entitled “A law for the elimination of 
distress from people and country.” So 
doing, it scrapped parliamentary de- 
mocracy, surrendering its powers and 
the people’s powers to a Cabinet op- 
posed by nearly half of the electorate 
on Mar. 5. 

Thus Hitler’s fourteen-year struggle 
for power ended in epochal victory. 
Five years ago, in the general election 
of May 1928, his National Socialist 
German Labor party won only twelve 








INTERNATIONAL 


seats in the Reichstag and 800,000 
popular votes. Now, with 17,500,000 
popular and 288 Reichstag votes, it 
dominates all Germany. 


Transition 


Ten years ago Hitler was a clownish 
figure in the opera bouffe Munich beer 
putsch of November, 1923. Now he sits 
in the Chancellery in the Wilhelm- 
strasse and lords it over President von 
Hindenberg himself. The depression, 
which rallied discouraged recruits 
round his banner, and the peace treat- 
ies, which prepared them for his chau- 
vinistic message, have had no more 
striking result. 

Hereafter, for the next four years, 
the Hitler government to enact a law 
will have simply to promulgate it. The 
signature of the President will be un- 
necessary. Except on a few specified 
subjects, it can override the Constitu- 
tion at will. As for the Reichstag, it 
has voted itself into oblivion, though 
Hitler indicates that he may recall it 
occasionally to hear it say “Amen.” 

There are only two small flies in the 
Chancellor’s ointment. Theoretically, 
his is still a coalition Cabinet, and it is 
taken for granted that the Nationalist 
members will strive to shape his 
course. Theoretically, again, he can be 
dismissed, as he was appointed, by 
President von Hindenburg. 


Blessing 


But as a practical matter the Presi- 
dent has given the Nazis his blessing. 
Furthermore, it is no longer clear that 
he could expel them from power even 
if he would. 

Thus the Third Reich of Hitler’s 
harangues is now an actuality. Field 
Marshal Paul von Beneckendorff und 
von Hindenburg has lived to see its 
birth, as he saw the birth of modern 
Germany. 

Born in 1847, he was a 23-year-old 
lieutenant when, in 1871, the German 


Empire was established with a Hohen- 
zollern, King Wilhelm of Prussia, as 
Emperor. He was 71, with his World 
War record behind him, when Wil- 
helm’s grandson, Wilhelm II, now an 
exile at Doorn, announced his sen- 
sational abdication. 


Liberal 


Seven years later von Hindenberg 
himself was elected to the Presidency, 
to which he was re-elected last year. 
Meanwhile, Germany had been pro- 
claimed a republic, the ruling houses 
had toppled, a Natidénal Assembly had 
been chosen and, meeting at Weimar 
in 1919, had made Friedrich Ebert 
President and adopted a liberal Con- 
stitution. 

It is this Constitution that Hitler 
will override as he pleases. It was this 
republican Germany that died on Mar. 
23 when the Reichstag passed the En- 
abling Act, adding Adolf Hitler to the 
list of Europe’s post-war dictators. 


Dictators 


The list is now a long one. Dictator- 
ships since the war have been common 
as thrones before it. Monarchies and 
republics alike have crumbled before 
their march. 

e@ In Italy, Benito Mussolini took office 
in October, 1922, following his march 
on Rome, and four years later all 
parties but the Fascists had been sup- 
pressed. 

e@ In Spain, Gen. Primo de Rivera, with 
a show of military might, became dic- 
tator in September, 1923, and held on 
until January, 1930. Spain is now 
thought to be heading toward dictator- 
ship again. 

e@ In Poland, Marshal Joseph Pilsudski 
seized power in 1926 and has retained 
it more or less openly ever since. 

e In Russia, Joseph Stalin, theoretical- 
ly no more than Secretary-General of 
the Communist party’s Central Com- 
mittee, is nevertheless recognized as 
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ruler of the nation. 

ein Turkey, Gazi Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, President since 1923, has been 
boss for the same period and his Peo- 
ple’s party, of which he is sole spokes- 
man, is the only one permitted. 

ein Yugoslavia, King Alexander I 
abolished the Constitution in January, 
1929, and ruled arbitrarily until he 
promulgated a new one in September, 
1931. 

e@In Austria, Chancellor Engelbert 
Dollfuss assumed dictatorial powers 
early this month, ruthlessly suspend- 
ing constitutional rights. 

e@Other European countries which 
have tasted admitted or disguised dic- 
tatorships in the post-war period in- 
clude Albania under King Zog I, 
Hungary under Regent Nicholas Hor- 
thy von Nagybanya, Portugal under 
President-General Antonio Oscar de 
Fragoso Carmona, Rumania under Jon 
Bratianu, and Greece under Prime 
Minister Eleutherios Venizelos. 


Straws Which Show Direction 
of German Political Wind 


e Straws showed the direction of the 
German wind. The powerful Federa- 
tion of Industry pledged the Hitler 
Government full support. Hitler ap- 
pointed a committee to distribute his 
salary among relatives of Nazis and 
police killed in political street fights. 
A decree was drawn up to pardon 
Nazis who, prior to Mar. 21, committed 
politico-criminal acts. Another pro- 
vides a jail term for spreading un- 
truths or distortions about the govern- 
ment or the parties supporting it. 
e Significantly, a bronze tablet was 
removed from the national theater at 
Weimar. It commemorated the fact 
that there, in 1919, the national as- 
sembly founded the German republic. 
A few days before the tablet van- 
ished, the new Reichstag convened in 
a dedicatory service at the Garrison 
Church in Potsdam, which stands for 
Prussian monarchisra and militarism 
as Weimar stands for republicanism. 


Admonition 


“The place where we are assembled 
today admonishes us to look back to 
the old Prussia,” President von Hin- 
denburg informed his hearers. 

The Nazi and Nationalist deputies 
were there. The Socialist and Com- 
munist deputies were not. High gov- 
ernment officials were there and army 
and navy Officers, active and retired, 
garnished with decorations. There, too, 
sitting in the old imperial box in the 
uniform of the Death’s Head Hussars, 
was the former Crown Prince. 

The ceremonies were planned for 
the radio rather than for history. A 
choir sang, an organ played and after 
brief speeches by the President and the 
Chancellor, the former laid wreaths on 
the tombs of Frederick Wilhelm I and 
Frederick the Great. 

The Reichstag transacted no business 
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KEYSTONE 


Jewish War Veterans in New York Protest Against Persecution in Germany 


until that evening when it held a half- 
hour organizing session.in its tempo- 
rary meeting place, the Kroll Opera 
House in Berlin, re-elected Captain 
Goering speaker and before it ad- 
journed until fateful Mar. 23, listened 
while he declared: “The spirit of 
Weimar is dead. The spirit of Potsdam 
ere fg 


PROTESTS: Nazi Anti-Semitic 


Atrocities Denounced Here 


When the people of the United States 
are stirred they thunder their feelings 
through amplifiers, the press, radio, 
and other mediums. Last week they 
were stirred by Nazi atrocities in Ger- 
many, principally those against Jews. 

One sign of their emotions appeared 
when the American Jewish Committee, 
formed to protect the rights of Jews, 
and the B’nai B’rith, Jewish fraternal 
order, asked the Federal Government 
to “make proper representations” to 
Germany. 

Next the American Jewish Congress, 
representing organizations with 500,000 
members, called a mass meeting in 
New York. It was held Monday eve- 
ning, with nationally-known speakers 
addressing a huge audience. Scores of 
other cities also held meetings on 
Monday. 

The voices of American Christians 
soon swelled the protesting chorus. A 
statement viewing the Nazi’s anti- 
Semitic acts with “profound dismay” 
was issued with such weight-carrying 
signatures as those of Alfred E. Smith, 
Newton D. Baker, and John W. Davis. 


Barbarous 


“Unjust, un-Christian, and barbar- 
ous,” the International Catholic Truth 
Society called these acts of the Nazis. 

Before long the State Department 
instructed the American Embassy in 
Berlin to make an investigation. 


Casual at first, denials from Germany 
soon became serious. First the German 
Ambassador at Washington displayed a 
statement by Captain Goering, printed 
in a Dutch newspaper, minimizing Nazi 
lawlessness. 

Next the Hitler Government warned 
foreign correspondents that “atrocity 
reports” must cease. 

Then came statements by German 
Jews—forced statements, American 
Jews insisted—declaring that the re- 
ports were exaggerated. Among these 
was one from the Central Union of Ger- 
man Citizens of the Jewish Faith, rep- 
resenting about a tenth of the 600,000 
Jews in Germany. 


Summarized 


Finally, Captain Goering called for- 
eign correspondents to his house and 
delivered a speech on the atrocities 
which, said H. R. Knickerbocker, Ber- 
lin correspondent of The New York 
Evening Post, “could be summarized as 
follows: First, they never happened; 
second, they will be investigated; third, 
they will never happen again.” 

Most of the German denials admitted 
that Nazis, as individuals, had com- 
mitted acts of violence, but insisted 
that they had ceased. 


Ended 


That was also the finding of the 
American Embassy in Berlin, as Sec- 
retary of State Hull reported it Sun- 
day. “There was for a short time con- 
siderable physical mistreatment of 
Jews,” he said, but “this phase may be 
considered virtually terminated.” 

No great improvement was evident, 
however, in the statement issued Mon- 
day from the Brown House at Munich, 
National Nazi headquarters. “Until 
governments abroad take measures 
against anti-German Jewish propa- 
ganda,” it stated, “the government of 
the Reich will take no measures against 
the National Socialist anti-Jewish de- 
fense movement in Germany.” 
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New Deal Seen as New Freedom 


Policy Wilson Put Aside for War is Recalled by 
Roosevelt’s Liberal Farm and Relief Programs 


“Too often in recent history,” said 
the President in his economy message 
three weeks ago, “liberal governments 
have been wrecked on rocks of loose 
fiscal policy. We must avoid this dan- 
ger.” 

He took such steps to avoid it thap- 
conservatives forgot he was a liberal. 
But last week, as his farm and relief 
programs were increasingly debated, 
they recalled it. The President’s 
friends recalled it, too, along with the 
fact that Franklin D. Roosevelt once 
served under Woodrow Wilson. His 
New Deal they say, is sprung from the 
New Freedom which Wilson had to 
put aside to face a war. 


Growing 


Emergency and expediency con- 
spired to force the New Deal’s birth. 
Though the date on which Mr. Roose- 
velt originally planned to present it to 
Congress has not yet arrived, it is al- 
ready partly grown. 

When he took office, a crisis in bank- 
ing gave him dramatic opportunity to 
win the confidence of a despairing peo- 
ple. He capitalized it by wresting from 
Congress extraordinary powers to cut 
expenses and balance the budget. In 
addition to economies, new revenue 
from beer taxes was required to make 
the budget balance. Mr. Roosevelt 
sought legalized beer and got it. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace asked 
him for a farm bill to affect this year’s 
planting and the President sent a mes- 
age to Capitol Hill. It ran into op- 
position, but he stole the headlines from 
his critics by transmitting another on 
unemployment relief. 

Thus, before he knew it, the Con- 
gress he had hoped to adjourn after 
the banking emergency had the New 
Deal in its lap. He decided to keep it 
on the job, draw his plans with one 
hand and maneuver for their adoption 
with the other. 

That is what is now going on. 


Action ‘ 


Three weeks after he entered the 
White House, President Roosevelt had 
laid the base for a balanced budget and 
made good his party’s pledge to legal- 
ize beer. He had started action on 
farm and unemployment relief, prom- 
ised to ask Congress for the right to 
negotiate tariff treaties and prevent 
arms exports to warring nations. He 
was devising methods to regulate the 
security and commodity markets and 
consolidate national transportation 
agencies. 

Press and public have lauded him 


for the speed of his achievement, the 
clarity of his public utterances, and 
the boldness with which he challenges 
powerful minorities such as the veter- 
ans’ lobby and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. A year ago he was be- 
ing criticized by leaders of his own 
party for the exact reverse of all these 
qualities. 


Unveiling 


Now, a more formidable opponent 
than they once dreamed he could be, 
he faces the Eastern conservatives who 
fought his nomination and unveils the 
program which he once described as 
“slightly to the left of center.” 

He hinted last week that relief funds 
from the Federal treasury to States 
which have exhausted their own re- 
sources will be regarded in future as 
a dole. Because he thinks they can- 
not be repaid, he sees no logic in the 
Hoover policy of calling such advances 
loans, repayable out of the separate 
States’ share of Federal highway ap- 
propriations. And States which need 
them, will have them. “This nation,” 
he said in his campaign last fall, “owes 
a-positive duty that no one shall be 
permitted to starve.” 

The money for relief and other “ex- 
traordinary expenditures” born of the 
depression, such as_ reforestation, 





RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Third Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 
Passed State Bank Aid Bill, amended. 
Adopted conference report on _ beer 
3.2). 
Adopted conference report on Cal- 


ifornia earthquake relief. 
Confirmed Robert W. Bingham as 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Received President’s unemployment 
relief message. 
Held joint hearing on Conservation 
Corps Bill (Labor Com.) 
Held hearing on Farm 
(Agriculture Com.) 


Relief Bill 


Time in Debate: 11 hours, 30 minutes. 
HOUSE: 
Adopted conference report on beer 
(3.2). 
Adopted conference report on Cal- 
ifornia earthquake relief. 
Passed District of Columbia Beer Bill. 


Passed Farm Relief Bill. 

Concurred in Senate amendments to 
State Bank Aid bi'l. 

Received President's 
relief message. 

Held joint hearing on Conservation 
Corps Bill (Labor Com.) 

Time in Debate: 12 hours, 20 minutes. 


unemployment 


Money Bills Passed: None 


The TREASURY 

(Week ending March 23) 

Receipts: $127,541,926.59 
Expenditures: $94,689,145.96 

Deficit for fiscal year: $1,359,552,573.5 
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ACME 


James Farley, Patronage Distributor 


waterpower development, mortgage re- 
financing, and public works construc- 
tion, may reach a total of $8,000,000,000. 
Mr. Roosevelt, accepting the theory 
that depression is as acute an emer- 
gency as war, hopes to raise these 
funds as they were raised in wartime, 
by long term bond issues to be redeemed 
from the Treasury surpluses of a 
hoped-for prosperity. 

Therefore, though the Presidential 
“honeymoon” is not yet over, though 
letters of praise continue to tumble 
into the White House mail box from 
all parts of the country, the line of de- 
marcation is beginning to emerge. For 
the East Mr. Roosevelt has _ been 
“sound” on banking and the budget. 
But most of his New Deal, prepared in 
large measure by a handful of un- 
equivocally liberal young Columbia 
University professors, will appeal to 
the West. 


Patronage 


Up to now he has been able to work 
his will almost without hindrance. The 
vote of every member of Congress 
cornes to his desk, as well as to that 
of Postmaster General Farley, his pat- 
ronage distributor. Last week a visit- 
ing politician ’phoned Mr. Farley to 
back a job candidate proposed by a 
Congressman. “Yes, I know that Con- 
gressman,” replied Mr. Farley icily. 
“He voted against the Economy Bill.” 

Hints like these have already drilled 
reluctant Tammanyites into line. But 
over the head of the whole Congress, 
Republican as well as Democratic, 
hovers the threat of a Roosevelt radio 
appeal to the country if his progress is 
hindered. The affection he has roused 
in the hearts of millions of Americans, 
the persuasiveness of his radio ap- 
proach, make Congressmen who would 
oppose him) think twice. 

@ Meanwhile, stories multiply about 
the new family in the White House. 
The fund which 'The New York Daily 
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News sought from its readers to build 
a swimming pool for Mr. Roosevelt, 
has reached $22,500, more than enough 
to complete the job. The proposal to 
put the pool under glass on the White 
House lawn has been abandoned, be- 
cause the spot chosen was that on 
which James Madison once played 
powls. From the lawn, pool builders 
turn elsewhere. 

eA reporter asked the President if 
Norman Davis, appointed Disarma- 
ment and Economic Ambassador-at- 
large, would join the “Peace Club,” a 
nickname for the recent meetings of 
European statesmen to avert war. 
“What are the dues?” inquired Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

eThe First Lady, active as usual, 
made a trip through Washington’s 
slums in her blue roadster, went horse- 
back riding in Rock Creek Park, 
rushed to New York to attend a din- 
ner in honor of Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins, and rushed back to officiate at 
the sixth birthday of her granddaugh- 
ter, Anna Dall. 


BEER: Preparation for Early 
Sales Made in Many States 


At nine o’clock on the evening of 
Apr. 6, a resident of San Francisco can 
go unmolested into a, well, let’s not 
call it a saloon, and say: 

“T’ll have a beer, Jake.” 

At the same instant, under the 
shadow of the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington with the clock pointing to 
12:01 A.M., a statesman can emulate 
his California constituent. In Chicago 
at 11, in Denver at 10, the same incan- 
tation can be repeated, without legal 
complications. 

For on the evening of Apr. 6, in thir- 
teen States wherein the word beer has 
been verboten these thirteen thirsty 
years doors will open on 3.2 beer with- 
out benefit of Federal Agents. Others 
will follow soon. 

PREPARATION: On the eve of the 
anniversary of the election of George 
Washington as first President of the 





United States, the Battle of Shiloh, the 
discovery of the North Pole, and the 
entry of the United States into the 
World War, vats will be opened in this 
country and, according to the estimates 
of beer bill optimists, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 1,000,000 men will go 
to work. These same optimists assert 
that $1,000,000,000, now idle will spring 
to life at the opening of the nation’s 
vats, that the treasury of the United 
States will increase to the extent of 
$150,000,000 per annum, that a market 
for 80,000,000 bushels of products 
grown on 15,000,000 acres of farm 
land will be created by the 3.2 bill. 

In preparation for this foamy millen- 
nium, the New York State Brewers As- 
sociation stated last week that $22,000,- 
000 will go into investments in brewery 
plants and additions in the East alone. 
At the call of the braumeisters, 27,000 
men were reported employed in Mil- 
waukee breweries, 8,000 in Chicago and 
St. Louis, 6,000 in New Orleans, 2,000 
in Cincinnati and 6,000 in Philadelphia. 

Milwaukee, whose Socialist Mayor, 
Daniel Hoan, has declared a-half holi- 
day for the return of beer, is said to 
have 50,000 kegs of 31 gallons apiece 
ready for shipment to New York. On 
the Atlantic Ocean, British and Ger- 
man stokers are working overtime to 
keep the screws of steamers racing 
toward America with cargoes of beer, 
10% at the point of lading, to be turned 
into the milder legalized concoction. 


Ruth 


George Herman Ruth, a baseball 
player, chose the signing of the beer 
bill to chime with his arrival at the 
door of Col. Jacob Ruppert, owner of 
the Yankee baseball club, also a promi- 
nent brewer, in quest of a contract un- 
der which he, Ruth, would consent to 
run around a ball park for the remain- 
der of the year. Mr. Ruth emerged 
with a paper saying that Mr. Ruppert 
would pay him $52,000 for his efforts, 
$2,000 more than was originally an- 
nounced as Mr. Ruth’s possible salary. 
A working coal-miner averages $500 
a year, a full professor at a leading uni- 
versity in the East $5,000. 





WIDE WORLD 
The Brewers’ Big Horses Snort as Advertising but not as Transportation 





In New York, that sort of society 
that has its pictures taken, had its 
pictures taken, leaning on quaint old 
bars. Suburbanites had their cellars 
painted; pent-house owners planned 
beer and pretzel parties. Variety, a 
theatrical paper, said that Broadway 
would be turned into “Beer Alley” and 
that the show business would move 
over to 6th Av., in emulation of Rocke- 
feller Center. 


Garden 


It was rumored that the Hippodrome, 
now a moving-picture house, would be 
turned into a mammoth beer garden 
and that Annheuser-Busch would erect 
something municher in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The Bartenders’ Union reopened its 
musty books with the distinct under- 
standing that only males would be ad- 
mitted to membership. Wheat rose 
briskly on the Chicago market and the 
Liquor Dealers’ Protective Association 
was revived to ward off possible beer 
racketeers: 

LEGISLATION: The beer authorized 
by the new law will be legal in these 
fourteen States and can be sold without 
any further legislative furore; Arizona, 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, New York, (in all probability) 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Wisconsin. In North Dakota it may be 
sold after July 1, in West Virginia after 
May 9, in Wyoming after May 18. 

Providentially H. L. Mencken will be 
allowed to weep into legal beer after 
Apr. 6, but eleven counties in the free 
State of Maryland are bone-dry, eight 
have restrictions, two are wet in spots. 
Baltimore is all wet. 

Of all the States where beer legisla- 
tion was closely followed by the citi- 
zenry, New York presented the most 
complicated situation last week. Gov- 
ernor Lehman, emulating the tactics of 
his predecessor, President Roosevelt, 
sat up late to devise a bill that would 
separate beer and politics. 


Bars 


He kept the Senate up to receive his 
measure, a drastic one that provides 
that “no beer shall be sold to be con- 
sumed at a bar or other similar con- 
trivance.” 

The bill authorizes the sale of beer 
in “restaurants, clubs, hotels, beer gar- 
dens, dining cars and vessels.” Bottled 
beer is to be sold at licensed drug and 
grocery stores. There are teeth for 
those who sell beer without a license. 

Beer will be controlled by a central 
board of five persons appointed by the 
Governor. The chairman of this board 
is to receive $10,000, the others $7,000 
each and not more than three members 
may be long to the same political party. 
Brewers were warned by New York 
State Senator Dunnigan to turn out 
beer that would retail at 5 cents a 
glass. 

New York’s speakeasy proprietors 
made a show of indifference over the 
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question of beer in the city. “Nothing 
short of outright repeal will put us out 
of business,” said one of them. 

“This no bar stuff is funny,” said 
another. “I could go to Brooklyn, get 
me two rubber plants and call my 
place a beer-garden if I wanted to, but 
there is no money for me in selling 
beer. I won’t even ask for a license. 
Just cut out beer entirely and stick to 
the hard liquor.” 

ADMINISTRATION: It was a 
crowded week for the 660 brewery in- 
spectors, testers, and supervisors in the 
offices of genial Dr. James M. Doran, 
Director of the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol, under whose department the 
Federal supervision of beer will come. 
They were handling applications for 
licenses from the 148 cereal beverage 
plants, ex-breweries, still in operation 
and were considering the granting of 
still other permits. 


Revenue 


Dr. Doran stopped work over the 
drafting of regulations for permitting 
the use of wine for flavoring non-alco- 
holic drinks, long enough to say that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
revenue were already flowing into the 
coffers of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and that millions would be on hand by 
the time the first bottle of beer is sold. 

Forecast of possible stumbling-blocks 
for the legal administration of beer 
came from a form letter sent out by 
Edward B. Dunford, general counsel of 
the Anti-Saloon League to his cohorts 
making six suggestions for fighting the 
sale of beer. The most striking of 
these was one urging that if anyone 
gets intoxicated on 3.2 beer, that in 
itself would lay grounds for attacking 
the whole law. 

LIBATION: As in New York State, 
so all across the country, exact meth- 
ods for consuming the new beer said 
by the brewers to be as “good, palatable 
and well-balanced as that formerly 
produced, are still moot. Opponents of 
Governor Lehman’s bill in New York 
pointed out that if bars are barred, it 
might be necessary to pay tips or buy 
a meal every time a yearning for beer 
arrived. 

Criticizing 

In Baltimore, former Representative 
John Philip Hill, criticizing the licens- 
ing provisions in that city, said that 
beer should be sold just as freely as 
ginger ale, sarsaparilla and milk. 

From Cincinnati came dire tidings 
that places where beer is to be sold will 
be called “liquitoriums.” In Utah it 
will be legal to manufacture but not to 
sell beer. No one in Evanston, IIl., the 
home of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union will ever get legal beer. 
By terms of a charter contract between 
the State and Northwestern University 
situated at Evanston, no liquor of any 
sort can be sold within four miles of the 
university. 

Jokes about the “brewers’ big hor- 
ses” are definitely out. Brewers said 





last week that they will send their beer 
around in motor trucks. 

There is great activity among the 
Pennsylvania Dutch who have had the 
reputation for years of being the best 
pretzel makers in the country. Like the 
refrigerator people, they are going to 
advertise this essential adjunct to a 
good glass of beer. 


AGRICULTURE: 
Urges Speed for Farm Bill 


Roosevelt 


“Filled with horror and hellishness 
as it (the Farm Bill) is, ’'m going to 
support the President,” said Repre- 
sentative Clarke of New York, last 
week. 

Aid of this kind juggernauted Mr. 
Roosevelt’s farm plan through the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 
315-98. Suspension of the rules pre- 
vented any member from amending it 
on the floor. Three hours were allctted 
to debate what has been called a 
greater departure in government than 
any ever before undertaken in this 
country except by ‘certain constitu- 
tional amendments. 


Content 


The House, tossing on the wave of 
Presidential authority, was content to 





let the Senate discuss or amend the 
measure as it saw fit. 

Like other of the new administra- 
tion’s proposals, the bill stresses execu- 
tive as opposed to legislative authority. 
Under it, unassuming young Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, is to 
receive a scepter of extraordinary 
power to brandish at the farm problem 
however he will. 

In substance, Mr. Wallace’s duty un- 
der the plan is to reward farmers for 
reducing production, a method of at- 
tacking agriculture’s difficulties as yet 
untried in this country. If a farmer 


would seek the reward, which he is not 
bound to do, his surplus land is rented 


by the government or he reaps extra 
income by agreeing to reduce the acre. 
age farmed. The money is paid to him 
from a tax on processors, that is on 
millers, packers, manufacturers, etc. 

A frowning Senate agricultural com- 
mittee whose Democratic chairman, 
Senator Smith of South Carolina, re- 
fused to swallow the bill, sent for Mr. 
Wallace to defend it. The Secretary 
declared that Congress must trust the 
Executive to use sound discretion and 
that nothing less than the plan pro- 
posed, “will suffice to meet the real- 
ities that now confront us.” 

He discussed his proposed authority 
to reduce acreage by renting farmers’ 
land, “I do not contemplate such re- 
duction of acreage as meaning that we 
will permanently forsake our foreign 
markets,” said’ Mr. Wallace. “But 
only that we should face the fact of the 
existing carryovers (present surplus of 
cotton and wheat) and control... 
the new production in accord with po- 
tential foreign and domestic markets, 


Taxation 


“The processing tax will not neces- 
sarily become operative to all com- 
modities. If a satisfactory price could 
be maintained by trade agreements, no 
tax would be imposed.” 

However, if it is found that a tax 
is necessary, the Secretary promised 


ACME 


Considering the Farm: R. G. Tugwell, Mordecai Ezekiel and Henry Wallace 


that it must produce money enough to 
pay the farmer his rent without put- 
ting any burden on the Treasury. But 
it may be levied only with due regard 
for the consumer who must pay more 
for what he buys by footing the tax 
passed on by the processor. 

Mr. Wallace talked of the trade 
agreements by which he proposed to 
raise prices without resorting to taxes. 
The measure makes it mandatory that 
every processor, from the butcher who 
slaughters his own beef to the great 
packer, obtain a license from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. For every 
day’s business done without a license 
there would be a fine of $1,000. 
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Mr. Wallace, striking again at the 
specter of excessive prices to the con- 
sumer, said that the licensing provision 
was “vital,” in order to permit him to 
refuse licenses to distributors indulging 


» in unfair trade practices. 


“The cotton farmer,” he explained, 
“obtains approximately 5 cents for the 


’ cotton in a shirt which costs the con- 


sumer $1 to $1.50. A 3 cent tax, even 


| with due allowance for wastage and 
' other factors, should not increase that 


cost more than approximately another 


» 5 cents.” 


: Pleading 


Mr. Wallace pleaded also that he be 


_ given control of marketed production, 
' to deal with an excess of livestock 
which cannot be reduced by controlling 
' acreage. He denied that administering 


the farm plan would cost $800,000,000, 
insisting that “no sound estimate of the 
cost can be made in advance.” 

He said he was trying to find out 
how many men would be needed to put 
the plan into operation and asked for 
the bill’s speedy enactment, because 
“We can’t set up a machine of such 
magnitude overnight.” 

Senator Smith, who has a plan of 
his own, remarked dolefully, “If turn- 
ing over to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture an overlordship of every farm and 
the power to tax every processor is the 
only hope, I despair.” 


Revelation 


From the White House came revela- 
tions that the President would supple- 
ment his plan with a scheme to 
refinance farm mortgages at lower in- 
terest. 

The contention that his farm exper- 
iment would demand a great army of 
administrators was attacked with the 
statement that those already enrolled 
in other agricultural activities could 
meet the situation. Mr. Roosevelt asked 
Senators for speed. The committee 
continued calling witnesses. 

On Monday the President announced 
the expected abolition of the Federal 
Farm Board, agent of Mr. Hoover’s 
disastrous attempt to aid agriculture. 
Last week Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
Farm Board chairman, had announced 
that $38,000,000 in cash and about 
$110,000,000 in “good” loans remained 
out of the $500,000,000 Congress gave 
to the board. Most of the money had 
been used to buy commodities and take 
them off the market in an endeavor to 
hold up prices, while at the same time 
farmers were exhorted to restrict pro- 
duction. 

The prospect of the government as a 
customer, however, stimulated farmers 
to produce more, which sent prices 
thumping downward. 

With the announcement of the 
board’s abolition, the President revealed 
that the functions of eight existing 
agencies will be merged into a farm 
credit bureau to be headed by Mr. 
Morgenthau. The eight include the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, Federal 











ACME 


William Green Balked at $1 a Day 


Farm Loan Bureau in the Treasury 
Department, Federal land banks, joint 
stock land banks, intermediate credit 
banks, Agricultural Credit Corporation 
set up by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Crop Production Loan 
Bureau of the Agricultural Department 
and the Loan Bureau of the same 
which aids local agricultural associa- 
tions. 

Besides providing the co-ordinated 
machinery for his mortgage refinancing 
program, the merger was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first act under the authority 
given him to economize by reorganiz- 
ing the government. He estimated that 
$2,000,000 would be saved by lumping 
eight agencies into one. 


CONSERVATION: _Dollar-a- 
Day Out of Bill To Aid Idle 


A picture of an army of 250,000 men 
regimented at work in the national 
forests at $1 a day was held for a while 
before the nation last week and then 
repainted to take out the dollar wage, 
objectionable to organized labor. 

The Unemployment Relief Bill, first 
proposed by President Roosevelt in a 
message to Congress on Mar. 21, was 
the target for criticism on the part of 
William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, because of its 
dollar-a-day provision and the sugges- 
tion of militarism about camps in which 
the workers were to live at the expense 
of the government. 

The overalled army of men and 
youths will work at reforestation, flood 
control projects, prevention of erosion. 

The unemployed will enter camps of 
their own free will. If better jobs turn 
up they will be free to take them, under 
the redrafted bill. Board and lodging 
will be on the government, and the pay 
roll will be met by funds appropriated 
for public works but not yet expended. 

Around three words in the Presi- 
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dent’s Unemployment Relief Bill there 
raged all week a controversial storm. 
These words were, “civilian conserva- 
tion corps.” 

In the original provisions of the bill, 
these words made organized labor and 
opposition Legislators alike sit up. 
Further the bill read:— 

‘Each member of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps shall be paid at a rate 
to be fixed by the President, not to 
exceed $30 per month, and provided 
with quarters, subsistence, clothing, 
medical attendance and hospitalization.” 

Soon after Miss Perkins put on her 
tricorne hat, left her desk in the De- 
partment of Labor and made her offi- 
cial debut before labor committees, of 
the Senate and House pondering the 
reforestation proposal. 

The slim, straight figure of the Sec- 
retary of Labor stood at a long table 
before hostile critics and a glare of 
photographers’ lights. In spite of the 
fact that sound apparatus, reporters, 
Congressmen and women admirers 
cluttered the room where the first 
woman Cabinet member was making 
her first official appearance, Miss Per- 
kins was as composed and, at times, as 
caustic as when she sat in more famil- 
ial surroundings in the State Building 
in New York City. 

“That doesn’t make sense,” she said 
to the objection of Representative 
William P. Connery Jr. (Dem., Lynn, 
Massachusetts), an ex-actor, now chair- 
man of the House Labor Committee, 
that the $1 wage scale would lower 
wage scales everywhere. “If all com- 
mon labor were reduced to $1 a day,” 
she went on, “we would have a com- 
plete national collapse.” 

She turned to Representative Welch 
(Rep., California), who asked if she 
“thought it proper to force a man to 
leave his family for a year to get $l a 
day.” 

“Let’s be realistic,” she said. “We 
are not going to force any man to join 
this conservation corps, but if I may 
speak lightly, too, it might be the best 
thing that could happen in some cases 
to separate an unemployed man from 
his family.” 

No sooner had copies of the bill ar- 
rived at the American Federation of 
Labor offices with the $1 a day mark 
than President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, said: 

“Labor will be greatly alarmed be- 
cause it will fear that the imposition 
of a form of compulsory service, under 
military control and army rates of pay, 
will depress and lower wage scales. 


Wages 


The spokesman for labor regarded 
large scale reforestation and reclama- 
tion as “laudable,” but “labor believes 
such work should be carried on through 
the use of ordinary business methods 
and that the workers employed should 
be paid the prevailing rate of wages 
for the work performed and should be 
permitted to work as free men under 
normal, ordinary conditions.” 
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MOONEY: Confident He Will 
Prove Innocence at New Trial 


Tom Mooney to get a new trial. 

These words astonished and delighted 
the world of organized labor, socialism 
and communism when they came last 
week from a San Francisco court room 
where Superior Judge Louis H. Ward 
had decided that the noted prisoner in 
San Quentin should have another day 
in court to answer to a hitherto un- 
used murder indictment. This will be 
on Apr. 26. 

Symbol 

For seventeen years the name of 
Thomas J. Mooney has stood as symbol 
for the injustice of “capitalist courts” 
in the minds of the class conscious 
workers here and abroad. The con- 
servative American Federation of La- 
bor early joined with Socialists and ex- 
tremists of all reddish tints to demand 
the release of the union organizer who 
was convicted of planting a bomb which 
killed 10 persons and wounded 40 dur- 
ing a Preparedness Day Parade in San 
Francisco in 1916. 

It was charged by the various Moon- 
ey defense committees that Mooney, 
together with Warren K. Billings, with 
whom he was convicted, were rail- 
roaded by the utility interests of San 
Francisco whose workers the two had 
been organizing. Mooney was origi- 
nally sentenced to be hanged but just 
before the United States entered the 
War in 1917, President Wilson wired to 
the Governor of California and secured 
commutation to life sentence for the 
sake of “international amity.” 

Then began the fight for Mooney’s 
release waged all across this Conti- 
nent and by workers abroad, a new 
chapter of which was written last week. 

When word of the latest decision 
reached San Quentin, the grim-faced 
prisoner, coming into the Warden’s of- 
fice from his work, said: 


Evidence 


“I will be acquitted. The evidence 
we will be able to produce will be 
overwhelming.” 

The Mooney defense has contended 
all along that evidence against the two 
labor organizers was perjured. Fred 
Cc. Oxman, the principal witness against 
Mooney, was tried for attempted sub- 
ornation of perjury following his tes- 
timony identifying Mooney as the man 
who planted the bomb, but was ac- 
quitted. 

Other witnesses against Mooney 
have told conflicting stories since the 
first trial in which Mooney was con- 
victed of first-degree murder and Bil- 
lings of murder in the second degree. 
Mooney, still holding to his radical 
philosophy has steadfastly refused to 
ask for a pardon, but Billings has re- 
canted his radicalism and lost the sym- 
pathy of the Lefts. 

News of Judge Ward’s decision al- 
tered radical plans for a national “Free 


Mooney” conference to be held in Chi- 
cago next month and to be followed by 
an international demonstration on May 
Day. Efforts will now be concentrated 
on raising money for the defense in 
the new trial. 


PATRONAGE: Collier, Hanley 
And Troy Among Those Named 


Washington desks are still filled with 
Republican left-overs, for President 
Roosevelt has not yet found time to 
reward many deserving Democrats. 
Last week, however, he made the fol- 
lowing appointments: 

e@ Tariff Commissioner: Former Repre- 
sentative James W. Collier of Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Collier, who was chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
in the last Congress, was prevented 
from seeking re-election because of 
litigation over the census taker’s reap- 
portionment of his Congressional dis- 
trict. 

@ Governor of Alaska: John W. Troy, 
Juneau publisher, who won the Alaska 
delegates for candidate Roosevelt when 
the latter was scouring States and Ter- 
ritories for supporters to bring to the 
Democratic national convention. 

@ Federal Radio Commissioner: James 
H. Hanley, Omaha lawyer, vice-chair- 
man of Nebraska’s Democratic com- 
mittee and “original Roosevelt man.” 
@ Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior: Nathan R. Margold, young 
New York liberal. A graduate cum 
laude of the Harvard Law School, he 
has served on the staffs of two Repub- 
lican Federal attorneys in New York 
City. He specializes in “unusually in- 
tricate and novel cases” and helped 
Governor Roosevelt in the fight in the 
Legislature over budget authority in 
1930. 

@ Solicitor of Department of Agricul- 
ture: Seth Thomas of Fort Dodge, 
Ia.,aformer assistant Federal attorney. 
@ Member of Federal Farm Loan 
Board: C. B. Merriarn, of Topeka, Kan. 
He is a banker, insurance and mort- 
gage man, and a Republican who 
shares the President’s views on farm 
mortgage refinancing. 

@An appointment declined was that 
offered to Arthur F. Mullen of Omaha, 
who does not wish to become a judge 
of the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. Mr. Mullen fought for Mr. 
Roosevelt as floor manager at the Dem- 
ocratic convention. Since then he has 
worked just as hard to get himself into 
the Cabinet. Roosevelt lieutenants put 
him off at first by explaining that the 
Cabinet already had two Catholics, 
Senator Walsh and Mr. James Farley, 
which made the appointment of a third 
unwise. Senator Walsh died, Mr. Mul- 
len appeared again and another excuse 
had to be found. His letter to the Pres- 
ident refusing the judgeship declared: 
“In these stern and tragic times... 
I can render greater service to you as 
a private citizen.” 


= ———————— 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Grave and 
Gay Notes of a Week 


@In Cambridge last week the tele. 
phone company began installation of 
dial phones. It announced that the 
first three letters of the exchange name 
should be dialed. Harvard was cop. 
cerned over the possibility of paying 
homage to Yale each time it was 
phoned. The exchange is ELIot. 


eLast Fall Herman Medgebrow of P 


Newark, N. J., had an idea. For $25 
a term he promised to take care of the 
laundry needs of a Princeton student, 
He sold the idea to 600 students. Last 
week the 600 students sent soiled 
shirts to the laundry and did not get 
them back. Herman Medgebrow’s 
laundry was closed, Herman Medge- 
brow had disappeared, and so had the 
$12,000 still owing to the 600 students. 
Dean Christian Gauss filed with the 
police a complaint charging Medge- 
brow with obtaining money under false 
pretenses. 
@ Last week the New York Women’s 
League for Animals held its monthly 
meeting. From it came a suggestion 
that every fifth block’s grass plot in 
the center of fashionable Park Ave- 
nue in New York City be set aside for 
airing dogs. Members going aboard 
this Summer were advised to study 
Paris’ canine parks. 
e Fifty years ago in a garret of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, an artist named George Catlin 
painted pictures of Indians. Too poor 
to tip the little boy who ran errands for 
him, from time to time he gave the lad 
a painting. The little boy was not 
much interested in the pictures, but he 
did not want to hurt the artists’ feel- 
ings, so he hid them behind a stair- 
case. Last week the little boy, now 
Mayor of Cedar Rapids, Ia., visited the 
Smithsonian. Suddenly he recognized 
the paintings he had disdained hang- 
ing in a place of honor. “Are those 
worth anything?” he asked in some 
surprise. He was informed that they 
are now valued at about $500 apiece. 
The government got them for nothing 
from behind the stairway where Mayor 
Stepnaek left them. 
ein Rainier, Wash., a dance pavilion 
burned down last week. Scavengers 
searching among the ruins raised the 
cry that sent ships around the Horn 
to “Californy” in ’48—“Gold in them 
thar hills” of ashes. Industry was re- 
warded. From a tiny lode, gold worth 
$1.50 was recovered; from the ashes, 
$4 in dimes, nickels, and pennies 
which had jiggled out of dancers’ pock- 
ets and through cracks in the floor. 
In Culver City, Cal., workmen were 
constructing a storm drain. One of 
them struck a quartz pocket in the 
side of the excavation and pried out 
eight nuggets of gold, each the size of 
a pea. More than twenty previously 
idle onlookers jumped into the hole and 
started working feverishly. No one 
else found any “pay dirt.” 
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Nobody Seriously Hurt when plane with 14 Marines aboard 


crashes in take-off at Virginia Beach, Va. 
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KEYSTONE KEYSTONE 
Shacks on Seattle Waterfront: President Roosevelt wants 


to get the unemployed out to work in forests 











ACME 
Andrew Mellon returns from Britain to 
survey his industrial empire 











INTERNATIONAL 


Ogden Mills and His Family arrive in Chicago where he enters the biscuit 


business and keeps himself available for politics for 1936 











WIDE WORLD 


Jacob Ruppert and Babe Ruth who got his $52,000 contract 


on the day the beer bill was signed 
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ACME 
Much Sand was Found in the mortar of 10 out of 13 
Long Beach, Cal., schools wrecked by earthquake 
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Mussolini Plan Receives Setback 
Small Nations Opposed to Increasing Power of Big 


Mussolini’s proposal: that a combi- 
nation of four powers, Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy, govern the 
destinies of Europe which Ramsay Mac- 
Donald conveyed to the diplomats at 
Geneva last week, fared badly when 
the Disarmament Conference tackled 
the realities. The small nations, evad- 
ing an effort of the great powers to end 
the conference temporarily so that an 
agreement might be arrived at among 
themselves, voiced unanimous opposi- 
tion to any interruption of the status 
quo, on which they believe their exist- 
ence depends. 


Expected 


This was expected, but the protest 
carried such force that none of the 
great powers dared make a concrete 
proposal that might cause a further 
rebellion among the smaller nations. 

But it seems certain since the British 
Prime Minister's bold disarmament 
proposals at Geneva that revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles now has the 
support of much conservative opinion 
in Europe. “Revision,” said the London 














ACME 
Premier Benes and His Wife 


Times editorially on Monday, “is the 
biggest and most immediate problem 
confronting the world.” 

The Times warns that further delay 
“would be far more likely to give a 
free rein to yet fiercer Chauvinism than 
Hitler’s.” 

No sooner had Ramsay MacDonald 


Four; Revision of Versailles Treaty Gains Support 


left Geneva than it became obvious 
that the big powers wanted time, be- 
hind closed doors, to discuss his own 
proposals and those he brought from 
Italy. 


Votes 


But closed doors were the last thing 
the small powers wanted. Backs stiff- 
ened as their delegates realized that, 
not for the first time, their independ- 
ence was threatened. But they relaxed 
as they realized that their combined 
votes in the conference can avail now, 
as they have before, to kill proposals 
they do not like. Their first move was 
to prevent an immediate adjournment. 

A sure ally was President Arthur 
Henderson, determined as perhaps no 
one else in the conference is that the 
proceedings shall not end without a 
disarmament treaty of some sort. 

“Dangerous nonsense has been preva- 
lent in recent days about winding up 
the conference.” This was Mr. Hen- 
derson’s opening remark on Thursday 
of last week. Two possibilities were 
open, he added—one to continue work 
now, the other to wait until just after 
Easter and then resume. 

Silence followed. All knew that a 
delay would mean that secrecy, the 
bane of a European diplomacy, had ap- 
peared again. No delegate, apparently, 
dared to take the lead in opposing open 
covenants openly arrived at. “I take it 
the silence means you desire to con- 
tinue to work,” Mr. Henderson contin- 
ued smilingly, with a very slight up- 
ward inflection. 

Instantly Nicholas Titulescu, Ru- 
manian Foreign Minister and spokes- 
man for the Little Entente, rose to say 
that this was: his interpret‘ation of the 
silence. Immediately 30 hands shot up 
in favor of going on. The small powers 
were showing their full strength. 


Agreed 


Germany could hardly appear to de- 
lay disarmament, no matter how set 
her heart may be on a directorate of 
powers that may restore her to her old 
place in Europe. So up shot Count Ru- 
dolf Nadolny’s hand a fraction of a 
second later. Britain followed, for she 
could hardly appear to delay a draft 
treaty submitted by her own prime 
minister. France came behind. And 
at length the Italian delegate voted, 
with all eyes upon him, though his af- 
firmative vote meant that Mussolini 
must wait indefinitely—perhaps for- 
ever—before his four-power proposals 
are accepted in Europe. 

The small powers had won another 
round in the ceaseless battle to pre- 





WIDE WORLD 
Premier Daladier of France 


serve their present status. 

Then, having shown their teeth, the 
small powers consented to an adjourn- 
ment, after all. Late on Monday they 
agreed to disband over the Easter holi- 
days and resume work on Apr. 25. But 
it is unlikely that in their parleys 
meantime France, Britain, Germany 
and Italy will forget the demonstration 
of strength from the little states. 

The adjournment came at the end of 
a day of oratory in which the delegates 
assembled delivered a total of seven- 
teen speeches. Only Italy, who had 
her ‘say Saturday, and the United 
States, which awaits the arrival of 
Norman Davis, chairman of its dele- 
gation, remained silent. The Germans 
said that after disarmament was 
achieved they would discuss security; 
the French said they would talk about 
disarmament when they had security— 
and so the cycle revolved. 


JAPAN: Out of 


League but Holds to Mandate 


Definitely 


“The Japanese Government has come 
to the conclusion that it can no longer 
cooperate with the League.” 

A farewell to the League of Nations 
cabled to Geneva by the Japanese privy 
council on Monday maintains this note 
of finality throughout. The document, 
700 words in length, echoes the reasons 
given by Yosuke Matsuoka when he 
led the Japanese delegation out of the 
League Assembly on Feb. 24. Mr. 
Matsuoka is repeating the reasons it 
the United States this week. 

Japan will, according to the League 
rules for departing members, continue 
to pay dues at Geneva for two years, 
and will be represented at the Disar- 
mament Conference and other League 
activities. But her contributions 1 
these discussions will be “perfunctory,” 
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according to a spokesman for the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office, because of a “lack 
of sympathy” between the League and 
Japan. 

Moreover, according to the same 
spokesman, Japan maintains that her 
departure from the League does not 
involve her hold on the Archipelago 
lying between Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines whose guardianship she was 
awarded by a mandate from the League 
after the War. “We consider that 
Japanese sovereignty extends to the 
Islands the same as to Formosa and 
Korea,” observed the diplomat, “the 
only difference being the obligation to 
report annually to the mandate Com- 
mission at Geneva. This obligation 
we shall continue to observe.” 

e “Mr. Manchukuo?” 

No, it was Mr. Yosuke Matsuoka. 
But an American reporter couldn’t get 
it straight. Out popped the fatal word 
when he was very politely addressing 
the distinguished Japanese visitor. 
Alice in Wonderland, with. her flair for 
realities, would have understood him. 

So did Mr. Matsuoka. The Japanese 
envoy smiled tolerantly at the slip 
when the New York reporters inter- 
viewed him on his arrival in this coun- 
try last week and, disregarding the 
very recent reality of the State of 
Manchukuo, for a time called the Jap- 
anese occupation of Manchuria a 
Japanese occupation. 


Manchuria 


“We regard Manchuria as the life 
line of Japan,” he said. “We staked 
our very existence, 30 years ago, re- 
covering Manchuria from Czarist Rus- 
sia for the Manchu dynasty. We sac- 
rificed 100,000 men and 2,000,000,000 
yen in the effort. Now China is in 
revolution and there is big Russia to 
the north and west. Revolution may 
be over in the former—who knows? 
But it is not in the latter. We cannot 
allow any people hostile to Japan to 
control Manchuria. Would you allow 
a people you fear to control the Car- 
ibbean Republics ?” 

Later, his car flying like a projectile 
past a demonstration by Communisis 
which the police easily managed, and 
past Chinese critics whose banners said 
“when Matsuoka talks about peace 
here it means bloodshed in Far East,” 
he reached his hotel. 


Prediction 


Seated in the hotel under a portrait 
of the late Chinese statesman, Li Hung 
Chang, the broad-shouldered little Jap- 
anese in the fluent English he learned 
at the University of Oregon, went on 
to say that the action of the League of 
Nations against Japan was not so 
much a verdict against her policy, as 
because she fails to comply with 
League requirements; asked statesmen 
to consider whether present Pacific 
treaties are adequate; remarked that 
the removal of the American Fleet 
from the Pacific would improve Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations; predicted the 


disintegration of China and that the 
world would presently admit that Jap- 
anese policy is right. 

In the ten days he will travel in this 
country before sailing from San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Matsuoka had an appoint- 
ment to meet President Roosevelt Fri- 
day, to be followed by a call upon 
Secretary Hull at the State Depart- 
ment. 

In New York Sir Frederick White, 
political adviser to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment from 1928 to 1931, said before 
he sailed back to England on the day 
Mr. Matsuoka arrived: 

“Manchuria may be a strategic life 
line to Japan, but not an economic one. 
Japan’s interests in Manchuria are 
large, but she is perhaps five times as 
dependent on other markets. 

“If Japan had made her complaints 
clear, had laid all her cards on the 
table, at the League meeting in 1931, 
the Lytton Report would have given 
substantial recognition of her interests 
in Manchuria. The world would have 
recognized her rights there. 


guard Dutch Oil Reserves in East Bor- 
neo have been ordered strengthened. 
This measure follows an admission 
from the Japanese minister at The 
Hague that the Japanese Navy is to- 
tally dependent on East Borneo fuel in 
case of a Pacific conflict. 

@In Tokio, also, the Japanese Pre- 
mier has ordered a $6,000 American 
armored limousine, equipped with bul- 
let-proof glass. The Premier’s two 
predecessors were assassinated. 


CANADA: 


Increased in Name of Peace 


Premier’s Powers 


Citing recent “almost revolutionary” 
events in the United States to prove 
that no one can foretell what powers 
a federal executive may need, Premier 
R. B. Bennett asked the House of As- 
sembly for authority “to maintain the 
peace, order and good government” of 
Canada last week. 

Last year the phrase was omitted in 





A Reporter Addressed Mr. Matsuoka as Mr. Maenchukuo 


“It is true, though, that Manchuria 
would be her first line of defense in a 
war with Russia. But that possibil- 
ity is not imminent.” 

e@ In China, Japanese armies have oc- 
cupied two towns south of the Great 
Wall in the Chinese province of Hopei. 
Their commanders, gathered in Tokio, 
are reported to have asked the war 
minister’s permission to occupy North 
China unless the Chinese cease their 
defense at the Great Wall. 

@In Geneva, Japanese disarmament 
delegates stated that 500 war planes, 
offered provisionally to Japan in the 
MacDonald proposals, are too few. 
Clarence Streit cabled The New York 
Times that “there is no likelihood that 
the League powers will accept Japan’s 
view that she holds the mandated Pa- 
cific islands by a secret agreement with 
the Allies during the War.” 

@At The Hague, fortifications that 


the act to relieve unemployment but 
in 1931 it was included. Without the 
action taken under it two years ago 
“a crisis could not have been averted 
in Canada,” maintained the Premier. 


“What action?” cried an Opposition 
Liberal. 

“The action in respect to the export 
of gold.” 

“That wasn’t necessary.” 

“Can an honorable member say a 
thing like that?” thundered the Pre- 
mier. 


“Democracy,” the Premier continued, 
“has not lived up to what was ex- 
pected of it. Thousands to whom power 
was delegated have found that the 
powers that were theirs could not be 
quickly exercised and they placed them 
in the hands of certain men whom they 
chose. In the United States we see a 
new Congress, fresh from the people, 
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placing unprecedented power in the 
hands of one man. Here the power is 
being placed not in the hands of one 
man, but in a government.” 

“Even in war time, Parliament never 
exercised such powers as are being 
asked for today,” put in the Liberal, 
obdurate. “Surely we do not contem- 
plate anything as serious as war. All 
over the world people are withdrawing 
powers from parliaments and placing 
them in the hands of dictators. 

“But Canada is in a better position 
than any country in the world. We 
should think carefully before we sacri- 
fice our pride and our security—the 
people’s control over their own affairs.” 

Threatening closure, Mr. Bennett 
received a grant of dictatorial powers 
late at night by a vote of 60 to 23. 


BRITAIN: Officer Took Money 
But Denies Selling Secrets 


The good-looking young officer who 
aroused London’s curiosity by exercis- 
ing under guard on the terrace of the 
Tower of London last month, pacing 
before dungeons where many a historic 
traitor has been executed, sat in a2 
small drill hall in Chelsea Barracks 
last week and answered gruelling ques- 
tions. He was trying to prove that he 
had not sold his country “for fifty 
pounds or more.” 

Countering the accusation of betray- 
ing for money secret information re- 
garding tanks, automatic rifles and ar- 
mored cars he described a Berlin idyll 
last Summer with a young lady. 


Denial 


He admitted not only that he had 
taken money from her but that he was 
in the habit of accepting money from 
women who liked him. But he denied 
having sold any information. “There 
is no possible reason why I should have 
done so,” he said. “I have never been 
in debt in my life.” 

The man on trial was Lt. Norman 
Baillie-Stewart, 24 years old, an officer 
in the crack Seaforth Highlanders and 
once aide-de-camp to Prince George, 
third son of the King. Three years ago 
he changed his name from Wright 
to Baillie-Stewart. 

In Berlin last Summer a casual male 
acquaintance introduced him to a pleas- 
ant lady whom Baillie-Stewart says he 
knows only as “Marie-Louise.” With 
her he passed many days and nights, 
most of them in the lake resorts near 
Berlin. At first he paid the bills but 
later, finding that his companion was 
apparently possessed of ample means, 
he allowed her to pay. Since then he 
has crossed twice to Holland with the 
intention of getting money from her. 

“You will hear evidence,” said the 
defense counsel, “that the accused has 
always had a peculiar attraction for 
women and a peculiar attitude toward 
them which I can best describe, per- 
haps, as lack of chivalry.” 


The prosecution charges that “‘Marie- 
Louise” and Otto Waldemar Obst who 
introduced her to Baillie-Stewart are 
foreign agents with whom the young 
Lieutenant had treasonable deals. 

Of 31 witnesses in the case, the testi- 
mony of eleven has been secret. The 
prosecution intimated they are foreign- 
ers whose lives would be in danger if 
their identity were made known. 


POLAND: Miners Halt Their 


Three-Day Hunger Strike 


After three days of voluntary star- 
vation under ground, 700 Polish miners 
deigned to accept food last week, end- 
ing an extraordinary hunger strike. 
The workers had remained stubbornly 
in the shafts of coal mines at Klimon- 
tow, Poland, because the owners 
threatened to flood the mines. 

The owners maintained that no profit 
was possible in the face of a govern- 
ment refusal to permit a 15% wage cut 
and a simultaneous order for a cut in 
the price of domestic coal of 17%. 
Flooding was to be done by a cessation 
of pumping operations. 

Denying the owners’ right to cut off 
their means of living, the men refused 
to come to the surface after receiving 
their Saturday night pay. 

Telephone wires to the pit head were 
cut and a statement sent up by the 
men. Fellow miners who went into the 
mine to reason with the men remained 
below as sympathizers. Wives and chil- 
dren gathered at the pit heads with 
food but fathers and husbands refused 
to eat. 

A government offer to arbitrate and 
an assurance that work would be pro- 
vided ended the hunger strike 70 hours 
after it began. The men remained be- 
low until they received assurances from 
a delegation of their own that traveled 
to Warsaw that the government would 
carry out what it said. 


MEXICO: “White Week” to 


Aid Home-Grown Cotton Sales 


Mexico will enter the Spring “fiesta” 
season in new white cottons, if the 
“Buy Mexican” movement just inaugu- 
rated by the Department of Economic 
Relations is a success. 

The first week in April was officially 
designated “National White Week” by 
Primo Villa Michel, Secretary of In- 
dustry, who advocates bargain sales in 
the department stores to remedy “the 
progressive accumulation” of cotton 
goods, made in Mexico from Mexican- 
grown cotton. White Week, he says, 
will start a “rotation of capital in the 
nation and result in substantial benefits 
to agriculture, industry, merchants, 
and consumers.” 

Cotton has long been of importance 
in Mexico. The annals of the Aztec 
Indians record the date when they sub- 


———— 


stituted it for skins in their apparel, 
Toltec tradition is that the god of the 
air, Quetzalcoatl, grew in his gardens 
cotton of all colors. 


OVER THE MAP: Abstracts 
of Dispatches From Abroad 


@ Going back to the twelfth century 
for a name, seventeen former members 
of the old Popular Catholic party in 
Italy, banded themselves together as 
the Guelphs. They were arrested, and 
two of them were tried by the special 
tribunal for the defense of the state for 
trying to form a political party. 

One leader was sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment; another was given 
a four-year sentence, then pardoned, 
The rest were released on probation. 

@ To provide capital for the Hejaz, 
which he prefers to call the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, King Ibn Saud last week 
completed arrangements for the organ- 
ization of a state bank. 

The aggressive Monarch, who has 
done much to consolidate the Kingdom 
he seized in 1925, has just succeeded in 
persuading Abbas Hilmi, former Khe- 
dive of Egypt, to stand security for 
$3,500,000 capital of the bank. 

Another resource for the Kingdom is 
the Jedda-Mecca railroad now being 
built. King Ibn Saud has already driven 
a bargain with concessionaires that 
brings in $200,000 cash. 

@ With a glee equal to that of a United 
States Senator, conservatives in Spain's 
inappropriately named Progressive Re- 
publican party, have discovered the 
filibuster. 

Members from the opposition benches 
arose one after another, but instead of 
following the American precedent of 
giving useful information on the life 
habits of the house fly, they proposed 
amendments. With startling ingenuity, 
they managed to think up 500 amend- 
ments to a bill authorizing the con- 
struction of a highway in Alicante 
Province. 

e@ Italian cities are having an exciting 
race. Each is trying to outdo the 
others in contributing the largest num- 
ber of persons to the quota of a 17,000,- 
000-population increase by 1943, which 
Premier Mussolini recently urged. 

Lest Il Duce’s request be not suffi- 
cient, various cities present additional 
inducements. Brindisi offers wedding 
presents of $50 to the first ten couples 
marrying there. Brescia gives the same 
amount to 50 couples, while Genoa 
makes the same amount go further by 
offering only $25, but to 100 couples. 

Bari, with a more practical outlook, 
awards ten cribs and blankets every 
month to babies born within the first 
year of their parents’ marriage. 

Meanwhile Premier Mussolini is mak- 
ing bachelors support families whether 
they want to or not. Revenue from 4 
tax to discourage bachelorhood he has 
assigned to the national bureau for 
protection of mothers and infants. 
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Speaker Akita of the Japanese House Chinese Troops Surrender and are taken to camp prison by the advancing 
gets his sore throat treated Japanese after battle over the Great Wall in Jehol Province 
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WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL J. 3. HIRZ 
David Lloyd George makes by-election Queen Mary opens model nursery for Wine at Bercy, France, waiting to be 
speech at Cattle Market, Kent adopted children in London shipped to the United States 


WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 
Police Test for London Buses requires them to be tilted at Ambassador Yen of China presents his credentials to 
28 degrees with the top at 30 degrees President Kalinin (at left) of Soviet Russia 
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SHAW: His Visit Classed With 
Plagues by London Paper 


Last August, George Bernard Shaw 
took out a new life insurance policy. 
Last week he arrived in America for 
his first visit. The country is being 
heavily scourged, observed The London 
Morning Post, naming three plagues; 
the bank closing, the earthquake, the 
visitation of Mr. Shaw. 

“I wonder whether San Francisco 
has not done enough to Mr. Mooney,” 
said Mr. Shaw upon his arrival. 
Twenty-four hours later a new trial 
was ordered. 

The following new entries were also 
recorded by reporters in the Primer 
to Shaw: 

@On being photographed entering a 
plane: “Of course, ladies and gentle- 
men, you know this is all a fake,” 
@On mortal felicity: “The happy 
peoples are all in the cemeteries.” 
@On the shortcoming of one of the 
Muses: “History has shown us the past 
but nothing of the future.” 

@ On the Shavian profile: “I’m afraid 
you’re taking the wrong side of my 
nose.” 

@On the outlook for another war: 
“I’m really not nervous.” 

e@ On intolerance: “Why persecute the 
Jews—or, on the other hand, why not?” 
@ On his native land: “Ireland, oh yes. 
And Eamon de Valera, the Filipino.” 
@On a former corporal: ‘Napoleon 
was a foreigner in France.” 

e@ On his accepting the dictatorship of 
America: “Let me see now. Exactly 
how much would you pay me?” 

@ On biting the hands that speed him: 
“I don’t think I like newspapermen so 
well.” 

e@ On spreading courtesy by example: 
“T’ve had quite enough of your ques- 
tions.” 

@On perfection: “Yes, I am a tee- 
totaler, but you mustn’t expect the 
United States to live up to my stand- 
ard.” 





@ On making things easy for history: 
“Lenin is the greatest man since Wash- 
ington.” 
@On the roots of battle: “The war 
was made by people with university 
educations.” 
e@ On precepts to the young: “Always 
argue with your teacher.” 
Immediately after landing in San 
Francisco, Shaw went to the Hearst 
ranch in San Simeon before sailing 
from Los Angeles for New York. 
Mr. Hearst has made a point of 
stocking his ranch with strange beasts 
from foreign countries. 


HARRISON : Gets Pen That 
Signed Bill For 3.2 Beer 


Senator Pat Harrison was given one 
of the dripping pens that President 
Roosevelt used last week to sign the 
emancipation proclamation of beer. It 
was a reward for skill and valor on the 
gusty Senate front. As the new chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, the 
thin, sagacious gentleman from Miss- 
issippi is chief convoy to some of the 
administration’s weightiest measures. 

The Senator hasn’t had the experi- 
ence of being a President’s advocate 
for a long time—not since Woodrow 
Wilson’s day, when he exercised his rich 
Southern drawl on the side of the 
League of Nations. 


Attacks 


The years between were partly dedi- 
cated to a continuous, cheerful dis- 
paragement of the Republican party, 
its leaders and its ideas. He became 
known in that time for the variety and 
resourcefulness of his attacks on such 
personages as Lodge, Harding, Cool- 
idge, and Hoover. 

Through one Republican administra- 
tion after another he was a firm ad- 
herent of lower tariffs, no cancellation 
stamps on the war debt documents, and 
lots of economy in government. He 
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often suggested interesting ways tp 
Save money. 

Last year, for instance, he prowleg 
through the fantastic lists of govern. 
ment publications, and found that the 
sad old taxpayer was paying for these, 
among others: “How To Make A Cat 
Trap;” “Reindeer Recipes;” “Self-Help 
Suits For the Small Boy;” and “Where 
Sheets Wear Out.” 


Bullfrogs 


A brochure, called “The Love Ag¢. 
ventures of the American Bullfrog,” he 
found particularly curious. It gave 
him, he said, “the very refreshing in- 
formation that the gentleman frog only 
croaks or sings when he is in love.” 

The early career of Pat Harrison, 
christened Byron Patton Harrison, has 
convinced studious historians that much 
of his present poise came from his 
adolescent experiences as one of the 
best amateur ball players of the deep 
South. 

He played so well that after serving 
on the high school team of his native 
Crystal Springs, Miss., he was enabled 
to study at both the University of Miss. 
issippi and Louisiana State College. 

Then he taught school, became a 
district attorney, got into the House 
of Representatives in 1910, and the 
Senate in 1918, after defeating James 
K. Vardaman in a campaign that is 
said to have added new words to the 
dictionary of invective. 

He sits now at the Senate desk that 
once belonged to Jefferson Davis. 

After some maneuvering, he came 
out for Roosevelt in the last cam- 
paign and went to the Chicago conven- 
tion where he wrote copyrighted, ring- 
side, blow-by-blow descriptions of what 
was going on for the Hearst papers. 
One of his despatches opened memor- 
ably with these words: 

“What a convention! 
after another!” 


Just one thrill 


CHURCHILL: Revels in War 


And Loves a Political Rumpus 


Winston Churchill once blandly re- 
marked of a rarliamentary opponent 
that he had “missed a very fine oppor- 
tunity for keeping quiet.” Always 
thinking of others first, that is one of 
the few sorts of chance Winston 
Churchill practically never takes for 
himself. The gayety of nations is vast- 
ly enriched by that policy. 

He is easily the most brilliantly cock- 
sure English public man of his genera- 
tion. At 26—and that was 32 years 
ago—when he came to America to lec- 
ture his agent advertised him as “the 
hero of five wars, the author of four 
books, and the future Prime Minister 
of England.” 

Since then he has added a number of 
wars to his files, written several ad- 
ditional books, and got no closer to 
No. 10 Downing Street than the house 
next door, where the Chancellors of the 
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Mr. Churchill’s Tastes are Simple 


Exchequer make their residence. 

That’s not close enough for him. So 
he has been improving his decades of 
waiting by changing parties at inter- 
vals. He has successively worn the coat 
of a Conservative, a Liberal, and as a 
Tory again, and shining with blinding 
effulgence as the foremost bearer of 
the Englishman’s burden of imperial- 
ism. 

Last week imperialism was taking 
the form of headline-filling attacks on 
MacDonald government’s plan to give 
India a little more freedom. Punch did 
him the honor of a full-page cartoon, 
showing a slightly disheveled but very 
determined Mr. Churchill riding a large 
elephant labeled “Indian Problems” in 
Rotten Row. The caption was: “His 
morning exercise.” 


Wars 


He took the world as his personal 
responsibility soon after he had left 
Harrow, with very bad marks, went 
to Sandhurst, and then proceeded to 
look for and find wars in Cuba, India, 
and South Africa. 

Then he served in Parliament for 
years, rapidly building up such a repu- 
tation for repartee that members who 
had not gone near Westminster for 
years turned up to seé the show. He 
managed his share of the World War 
in the Admiralty and the War Office 
with crashing distinction. 


Out 


Illnesses and reversals slowed him up 
a little. As he expressed it at one 
point: “In the twinkling of an eye I 
found myself without office, without a 
seat, a party or an appendix.” 

He spent one of his convalescences 
in Egypt, painting. The word got 
around that he was doing portraits of 
the pyramids, and it was said in Lon- 
don that “that will take even Winston 
some time.” 

Lord Birkenhead once said of him: 
“Churchill’s tastes are simple. He is 


easily contented with the best of every- 
thing.” 


TRANSITION 





DIED: R. W. Stevens Commits 
Suicide After He Is Indicted 


@ Raymond W. Stevens, once a rich 
and powerful Chicago insurance man 
and hotel proprietor, last week took a 
pistol from his desk drawer and fired it 
once to see that it was working. 
Placing it to his head he once more 
pulled the trigger. 

Thus, he voided the indictment 
against him for embezzling $1,200,000 
from the defunct Illinois Life Insur- 
ance Company of which he was presi- 
dent. 

In the 40 years that the Stevens 
family lived in Chicago, the father and 
sons rose to dizzy heights. The elder 
Stevens, who last week was near death 
from a stroke of apoplexy, started the 
insurance company that was the cor- 
nerstone of their fortunes. 

This prospered and six years ago 
they dumped nearly $30,000,000 of 
their and the insurance company’s 
money into the Stevens Hotel project, 
the largest hotel in the world. It was 
a white elephant from the moment it 
opened and drained vast sums from 
the Stevens family. Another property, 
the LaSalle Hotel, was also a drain. 

Three months ago they gave up their 
futile attempt to keep afloat. Receiv- 
ers were appointed for the hotels. 
Several weeks later the same procedure 
was adopted for the insurance com- 
pany. 

An audit of the insurance company’s 
books disclosed all of the futile and 
shady efforts they had made to bolster 
their waning fortunes. One item was 
a $3,000,000 loan to the Stevens family. 
@ Benton Clark Decker, 65, died last 
week in Riverside, Cal. For years this 
retired Rear Admiral and veteran of 
the Spanish-American and World Wars 
was a stormy petrel in naval affairs. 
Offered the Navy Cross for his services 
as Naval attache at Madrid he refused 
on the ground that it was insufficient 
recognition. He claimed to have kept 
Spain from joining Germany in the 
War. 

He constantly battled Josephus Dan- 

iels, Secretary of the Navy, and his 
assistant, Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
1914 he nearly drew America into the 
War when he tried to force his com- 
mand, the U. S. S. Tennessee which 
was carrying relief to stranded Amer- 
icans, past the forts guarding the har- 
bor at Smyrna. The fact that a land- 
ing party was fired on was smoothed 
over. 
e@ Louis Ullstein, 70, of the largest 
publishing house in the world, died last 
week at his home in Berlin. The house 
of Ullstein employs 7,500 people in pub- 
lishing books, magazines and news- 
papers. The largest of their many 
publications is the Berliner Illustriche 
Zeitung with nearly two million read- 
ers. 


One of five brothers, it was always 
Louis to whom was given the bulk of 
the credit for building the family firm 
to its dominating position. Despite the 
fact that he deserted the Jewish col- 
ony, the Nazis had made a particular 
point of plaguing Louis Ullstein. 


PERSONALS: 


Divorce Claim Attention 


Marriage and 


@ Janet Allen Walker, wife of former 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York 
took a bromide in a glass of water, 
braced herself and marched stolidly to 
the witness stand in Miami last week. 
Soon shaken from her calm she wept 
bitterly and effectively as her divorce 
action progressed against her husband, 
who is vacationing in Cannes, France. 
She charged desertion. 

She told how her dapper mate “just 
left . . . about four years ago in the 
Summer.” 

“He promised to come and visit me 
(in Florida where she made her home) 
but he never has. I begged him to 
come down here (and) he refused.” 

Her narrative was punctuated with 
spells of weeping. With a flat “I am 
not,” she announced that she was not 
seeking alimony, then left the stand. 
Promptly Walker’s lawyer jumped up 
and said that “The plaintiff seems to 
have established her case.” 

By this move he paved the way for 
an’ immediate divorce which was 
granted last Monday. 

e@ Georgia Coleman, pretty Olympic 
diving champion, was married last Fri- 
day in Florida to Roof Gilson, sales- 
man. 

eMrs. Virginia Willys De Aguirre, 
22-year-old daughter of John North 
Willys, automobile manufacturer and 
former Minister to Poland, has ob- 
tained in West Palm Beach a license 
to marry Jose De Landa, 33, son of a 
former Governor of the Mexico City 
Federal District. 

@e Anne Wellesley, great-great-grand- 
daughter of the Duke of Wellington, 
strode down the aisle of fashionable St. 
George’s Church in Hanover Square in 
London. Following her and wearing 
the same kind of empire gown as Lady 
Anne were three other great-great- 
granddaughters. At the altar she was 
met by the Hon. David Rhys, whom 
she married. 

e@ Horace A. Mann, the mystery man 
of the Hoover forces in the South in 
1928, was credited with being the go- 
between that linked the Ku Klux Klan 
and the Republican National Commit- 
tee and promoting the “Keep-the-Pope- 
out-of-the-White-House” movement 
launched against Alfred E. Smith in 
the campaign five years ago. 

Despite. his many anti-Papist words 
and deeds he has embraced the Catholic 
faith, it is announced in the current 
Catholic Review. He was converted by 
the radio talks of the Rev. Dr. Fulton 
J. Sheen and was baptized on Mar. 17, 
in Washington. 
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HOCKEY: Six Teams Playing 
For Championship Honors 


All the major league hockey which 
has been played since last November 
was merely a lengthy, prelude to the 
final big act, the Stanley Cup world’s 
series. Nine teams fought all Winter 
in a 48 game schedule to see which 


three of them would not be permitted : 


to offer post-season games to their 
patrons. That was the fate of the New 
York Americans, the Ottawa Senators, 
and the Chicago Black Hawks. 

When the regular season ended last 
Thursday, the final standing in the In- 
ternational League was Toronto first, 
Montreal Maroons second, Montreal 
Canadiens third. In the American 
League, Boston first, followed by De- 
troit and the New York Rangers. Now 
these six teams are engaged in an 
elimination contest from scratch, more 
complex than a Texas primary, to de- 
cide which one is 1933’s champion. 


Finals 


The two leaders, Toronto and Boston, 
will play a best three out of five game 
series, the winner to meet the survivor 
of the other four teams who are en- 
gaging in a two-game series of total- 
goal knock out matches. Toronto, 
handicapped by injuries, is not conceded 
a good chance. The Canadians, accord- 
ing to the season’s statistics, are out- 
classed. But if local newspaper ac- 
counts are to be believed, none of the 
loyal followers of any team will con- 
cede a weakness until the final gong 
winds up each series. 

Unofficial figures for the season, ex- 
cluding the play-offs, show that 1,634,- 
000 persons attended hockey games this 
year. In Chicago, there was no great 
interest in the g:mes. In Boston, 268,- 
000, the largest attendance attracted 
by any club, paid to see hard-hitting 
Eddie Shore and kis teammates in 
action. In the home town of hockey, 
Montreal, 410,000 supported the two 
local teams; 390,000 saw the Rangers, 
with the Cook brothers, Boucher and 
company, and the Americans in New 
York City. 

Optimistic 

Promoters are confident a naive pub- 
lic will once again endorse its system 
of play-offs although frankly designed 
to make money. They expect one sell- 
out after another at their world’s series 
again this year. 

Although professional hockey has 
long since taken on the aspects of big 
business, almost all sporting Cana- 
dians still look upon it as their coun- 
try’s great pastime. It has a history 
which goes back to the Iroquois tribes. 
Explorers entering the valley of the 
St. Lawrence in 1740 saw the Indians 
playing a form of lacrosse. They heard 


cries of “Ho-ghee” as sticks lashed 
across unguarded chins. 

The pale-face spectators learned that 
“Ho-ghee” meant it hurts, an apt 
phrase later recalled when the new 
game of hockey needed a name. For 
they could think of nothing which could 
evoke cries of “It hurts” quite as read- 
ily as a vicious body check or a slash 
of a hockey stick. 


Comment 


“He’s gone to the cleaners” is a mod- 
ern hockey player’s way of describing 
that so and so, having had his skull 
cracked, is laid up in the hospital. 
Broken legs, an injured eye, or a split 
jaw evoke only casual comment. 

Ching Johnson, husky defense man 
of the New York Rangers, graphically 
describes a broken jaw he sustained a 
few years ago. 

“I didn’t know I was hurt until I 
started spitting out teeth. Suddenly I 
realized my chin was loose. It was slip- 
ping down inside my collar. If it hadn’t 
been for that chin I don’t believe I 
would have noticed anything wrong.” 
Hockey fans worship men who can 
speak words like these. 


Altered 


Few of the professionals can boast 
anything like normal features. All the 
goalies have store teeth. Between 
games they spend many an idle mo- 
ment comparing detached bridgework, 
scrutinizing the good points of each set, 
jealous if they find their dentist has 
been skimpy. 

Almost all of the top major league 
players are Canadian-born, used to 
hard Winters and an outdoor life. Even 
if rough hockey were distasteful to 
them, they would no doubt continue to 
invite a visit to the cleaners tempted 
as they are by a $6,000 a year salary, 
the normal earnings of a front rank 
glaver. 


SPORT SHORTS: Trade One 
Ballplayer For Case of Prunes 


e BASEBALL: A ballplayer was trad- 
ed for a case of prunes last Saturday in 
California. Memphis of the Southern 
Association got Jack Fenton, first base- 
man; the San Francisco Seals got the 
prunes. Officials of both clubs ex- 
pressed immense satisfaction. 

@ BRIDGE: Shepard Barclay, writing 
for The Saturday Evening Post, last 
week announced his annual ranking of 
the bridge experts, based on results of 
play in a selected group of important 
tournaments: first, P. Hal Sims, who, 
regardless of the cards he held, always 
came out plus in duplicate games; sec- 
ond, Willard Karn, his favorite partner; 
third, Howard Schenken; fourth, Mi- 
chael Gottlieb; fifth, Theodore Lightner; 
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sixth, Waldemar von Sedwitz; seventh, 
David Burnstine; eighth, George Reith. 
ninth, Oswald Jacoby; tenth, Louis 4. 
Watson. 

At the conclusion of his story, Mr. 
Barclay laconically dismisses Sidney 
Lenz and Eli Culbertson on the grounds 
that they have not played enough. 

@ Some 50,000 people in 44 countries, 
bidding in twenty different languages 
will play the same set of sixteen hands 
on May 1. Winners of this Bridge 
Olympic will be awarded 360 prizes, 
The leading East-West and North. 
South pairs will each receive a plat- 
inum trophy valued at $10,000. 

@ COURT TENNIS: The 1933 master 
of the most complicated of all racquet 
games is James H. Van Alen, graduate 
of Cambridge and now a resident of 
New York City. Playing in the exclu- 
sive national Amateur Court Tennis 
tournament, held last week in Phila- 
delphia for the first time in its long 
history, he dethroned the reigning 
champion, William C. Wright, 2-6, 6-4, 
1-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

@GOLF: Maureen Orcutt of Engle- 
wood, N. J. won the North-South wom- 
en’s championship at Pinehurst, N. C., 
for the third successive time, defeating 
Bernice Wall of Oshkosh, Wis., last 
Sunday in the finals, five and four. 

e@ Walter Hagen won the Charleston 
Open last week-end with a 72 hole total 
of 282, finishing one stroke ahead of 
Henry Picard, local professional. First 
prize was $700. Simultaneously it be- 
came known that the U.S.G.A. will not 
cut down on its National Open purses 
this year. The winner will get $1,000; 
nineteen others will win amounts rang- 
ing from $750 to $50. 

@ RACING: At Aintree Friday, Mar. 
24, under a brilliant sun and in a high 
wind Kellisboro Jack a 25-1 shot, owned 
by Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark of New 
York, won the Grand National. He is 
a half-brother of Grakle winner in 1931. 
His time of nine minutes 28 seconds 
created a new record for the course. In 
1893 Cloister, leading the field by 40 
lengths, cantered home in nine minutes 
32 2/5 seconds. 

The next day, Pink Tipped, owned by 

Richard K. Mellon, nephew of the for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, won 
America’s first big hunt race of the 
season, the Carolina Cup at Camden, 
8S. C. 
e TRACK: Star track athletes seeking 
employment in a cold world have 
moaned that they can’t eat medals. 
Last week John Lewis, member of the 
1928 Olympic team, was sadly in need 
of dental repairs and he was broke. 
He selected three of his largest gold 
medals and took them to a dentist. 
The dentist melted them, put a little 
gold in Lewis’ mouth, and kept the rest 
as a labor charge. 

David Holmes, track coach of De- 
troit City College, where Lewis was 
developed said, “If we ever have any 
money to spare, we’re going to have 
John’s new teeth engraved with the 
inscriptions which were on the medals.” 
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CHAS. PHELPS CUSHING IH, KLEPSER, 
PHOTOS BY INTERNATIONAL AND CENTURY 
Photographic Kaleidoscope of Big League Hockey, now capping its season in the Stanley Cup world series. The penalty 
bench, which looms large, is often the end of what the fans consider a good fight 
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Public Utilities Under Scrutiny 


National and State Agencies Plan Strict Supervision 
Of Companies’ Financial and Operating Methods 


Reform and regulation, twin neme- 
ses of frenzied finance, have been in- 
creasingly busy in recent months. As 
they prowled about the nation last 
week, they found time to frown on 
utilities in New York State. Governor 
Lehman was their interpreter. In a 
special message to the Legislature, he 
declared: 

“The impact of recent events has 
compelled new interest in the regula- 
tion of our public utilities. . . 

“T have never doubted that many of 
the officials of our utilities are fully 
aware of the social responsibilities of 
their companies and have conducted 
their businesses in that spirit. But 
others have not been and are not so 
scrupulous. 

“I believe . . . not in molding the 
Public Service Commission into a mere 
quasi-judicial body, but in maintaining 
and strengthening it as an administra- 
tive agency for the direct and vigor- 
ous regulation of the public service. . .” 
Financier 

The Governor, whose reputation as 
an astute financier derives from the 
days when he was a partner in the pri- 
vate banking firm of Lehman Brothers, 
urged “new legislation along these 
lines.” Bills based on his recommenda- 
tions were immediately placed in the 
Legislature’s hoppers. His chief points 
were: 

1. Give the Public Service Commis- 
sion more power to curb the influence 
and past abuses of holding companies 
by broader and stricter supervision of 
the finances of operating companies, 
particularly their loans to the “parent” 
concerns and payments for services. 


Corapetition 


2. Permit “villages operating electric 
plants to supply their services to ter- 
ritory immediately adjacent, when such 
services can be offered at rates lower 
than those which could otherwise be 
obtained.” Thereby he virtually shook 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “birch rod in the cup- 
board” to the threat of competition by 
local government to keep rates low. 

In proposing these changes, Gover- 
nor Lehman has focused attention on 
a trend, marked in the last year, to- 
ward more rigid regulation of the 
power and light business. Just as the 
past salesmanship of certain commer- 
cial bankers made the welkin ring with 
the cry of reform throughout the land, 
so certain unbridled glorifiers of the 
American kilowatt-hour brought a 
storm of protest upon the head of the 
whole utility fraternity. 


The move to strengthen regulation 
of utility practices comes from inside 
as well as outside the industry. Two 
months ago, the new leadership in the 
industry’s ranks set up a strict code of 
ethics and procedure aimed at correct- 
ing past errors, and formed the Edison 
Electric Institute as a trade associa- 
tion with broad powers to enforce the 
new rules. 

One of the prime movers behind the 
Institute is Floyd L. Carlisle, head of 
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Floyd Carlisle, Utility Spokesman 


the two largest electric and gas sys- 
tems in New York State, Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York and Niag- 
ara Hudson Power Corporation. His 
burly, energetic figure is increasingly 
fariiliar in utility confererices, for he 
has become a recognized spokesman 
for the industry’s new leadership. 


Approves 


Last week he telegraphed Governor 
Lehman: 

“I have read your special message 
of yesterday to the Legislature sug- 
gesting certain specific changes in the 
laws relating particularly to public 
utility holding company practices. I 
believe these proposals are in the inter- 
est of both the consumers and the com- 
panies, and I hope that appropriate 
legislation carrying out your recom- 
mendations may be passed.” 

Ever since 1907, when New York 
and Wisconsin instituted modern meth- 
ods of regulating electric utility com- 
panies, the State regulatory commis- 
sion has been growing in favor as the 


most efficient means of governing the 
relation between the utilities and the 
consumer-public. Today only a few 
States rely on older methods. 

Advocates and critics of the system 
agree that it is the most effective yet 
developed, occupying a middle ground 
between unrestricted private operation 
of a monopolistic business on the one 
hand, and government operation on the 
other. A leading proponent of the lat- 
ter extreme is the white-haired Pro. 
gressive Senator from Nebraska, 
George W. Norris. 

Spurred on by the autopsies on the 
wrecked carcasses of Insull holding 
companies, the prevailing opinion is 
that more stringent regulation is now 
needed. 

A leading advocate of fuller sway for 
these commissions is studious David E. 
Lilienthal, Wisconsin liberal and most 
outspoken member of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission. He 
strongly favors commission control over 
all contracts and all financial relations 
between the operating company, which 
actually gives the service, and the hold- 
ing company, which holds stock of the 
operating company and exercises con- 
trol of management policies. 


Pressure 


By applying pressure at the source 
in this way, he claims, the major mal- 
practices of the past may be averted. 
The life-blood of a holding company 
flows to it in the form of income from 
the operating subsidiary. If this flow 
is controlled by the commission, the 
holding company must, perforce, toe 
the mark. 

“Utility regulation,” he maintains, 
“is a difficult problem of economics 
and of public policy. . . Mere yelping 
at the utilities’ heels without any intel- 
ligent criticism or constructive pro- 
gram in mind, and without a sincere 
desire to reach some reasonable and 
sensible conclusion, is bound to destroy 
the effectiveness of regulation. . 

“Public officials should be quick to 
commend and even defend the able and 
public-spirited among the public util- 
ity executives as they are vigorously 
and courageously to condemn, and, if 
need be, outlaw the other type of ex- 
ecutive.” 


BANK BILL: Close Serutiny 
To Guard State Bank Loans 


“I may say that the President of the 
United States with his own hand wrote 
that provision into the bill.” 

With this revelation, Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia, opened his attack on 
Senator Adams of Colorado and others 
on the floor of the Senate last week. 
These wanted the facilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to be directly 
thrown open to non-member State 
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panks without a “thorough examina- 
tion” of these institutions. An amend- 
ment to the emergency banking bill 
was under consideration. 

But the Virginia Senator, weak from 
illness, vigorously defended the Presi- 
dential clause, asserting that its elimi- 
nation would “give non-member banks, 
which never contributed a thrip toward 
the establishment or maintenance of the 
Federal Reserve System, superior fa- 
cilities to member banks of the Sys- 
tem.” 

Despite the absence of Senator Huey 
Long, the debate waged, even in tone, 
for five long hours while the Virginian 
drew from his lore of banking experi- 
ence to explain and instruct, always in- 
sistent that examinations were neces- 
sary for safety. 


Corrupt 


“I was about to say something of a 
personal nature,” Mr. Glass concluded, 
“put I note the absence of a Senator 
to whom my remarks would be particu- 
larly addressed, by indirection, relating 
to the utter insecurity, if not absolute 
rottenness, of the banking system of 
an entire State, dominated, it is repeat- 
edly alleged, by illicit and corrupt in- 
fluences.” 

Without examination “banks of that 
description could avail themselves of 
the facilities, acquired over a period of 
nineteen years, of the Federal Reserve 
banking system.” 

Several Senators were absent at the 
time and Mr. Glass did not say to whom 
he referred. 

Finally the Senators deferred to the 
eloquent and informed Virginian and 
“an act to provide for direct loans by 
Federal reserve banks to State banks” 
was added to the emergency banking 
bill by Congress last week. 


Long 


The added section marked a partial 
victory for Senator Huey Long, even in 
his absence, for it was much in line with 
the amendment proposed by the Louisi- 
anén to the original emergency bill, de- 
feated at the time, but the subject of 
bitter controversy between the elderly 
Virginian and the burly Louisiana Sen- 
ator. 

Under the provisions of the amend- 
ment, the non-member State banks and 
trust companies are entitled to borrow 
from the Federal Reserve banks on 
notes secured by collateral in the same 
manner that this privilege was granted 
to member banks under the emergency 
banking bill, and these notes are eli- 
gible as security for the new currency 
provided for in this measure. 

The restrictions imposed on the non- 
member State banks under the new 
amendment, in addition to thorough 
examinations by Reserve authorities, 
are these: 
®@ Applications for loans must have the 
approval of the respective State bank- 
ing commissioners, who must express 
judgment that the applying banks are 
in a sound condition. 
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@ The securing collateral must be in- 
spected and approved by the Reserve 
bank making the loan. 

@ Borrowing State banks must keep 
reserve balances against deposits as 
required of member banks by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act during the period of 
indebtedness, which is limited to not 
more than one year. 

@ In addition, the amendment permits 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to purchase notes and debentures 
of banks in States where double liabil- 
ity is imposed on preferred stock, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion may sell bank securities in the 
open market. 


BANKS: Depositors Flock to 


Detroit’s New Institution 


Throngs of excited people milled 
through the lobby of The National 
Bank of Detroit on opening day last 
week to put their money into The First 
National Bank chartered under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Emergency Banking 
Law. Deposits flowed in at the rate 
of $2,000,000 an hour. Detroit finally 
had a 100% liquid bank in which Uncle 
Sam was a major stockholder. 

The Detroit situation commanded 
national interest not only because it 
supplied the original spark for the re- 
cent banking conflagration, but because 
the formation of The First National 
Bank under the new banking law would 
probably set the mode for subsequent 
reorganizations. 

One point at least stood out clearly: 
The government, through The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, would 
subscribe capital only on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis with stockholders or. de- 
positors of the old institutions. 

Formed by equal subscriptions to 
the capital of $25,000,000 by The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
General Motors Corporation, the bank 


supplied Detroit with badly needed 
banking facilities. It took the place 
of The First National Bank and The 
Guardian National Bank of Commerce, 
institutions now in the hands of govern- 
ment conservators. 


New 


Alfred P. Sloan, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, took pains to point out 
that the bank is an entirely new insti- 
tution, although designed to be the 
liquidating or withdrawal medium for 
the deposits of the old institutions, 
now under Federal investigation. 

In this connection Jesse H. Jones, di- 
rector of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, spoke out quite frankly: 

“Candor compels me,” he said, “to 
say that losses in both of these banks 
extend far beyond their capital struc- 
ture, and neither of them can be per- 
mitted to carry on as sound banks. It 
is also clear that any other course than 
is being pursued would cause greater 
loss to depositors and stockholders.” 

Mr. Sloan, equally ingenuous, ex- 
plained the participation of his com- 
pany in the new banking unit: 

“General Motors is not going in the 
banking business and is not going into 
this project for profit,” he said. “But 
it is a duty which the General Motors 
believes it owed this community.” 


Business 


“Some force is necessary,” he con- 
tinued, “to get business and industry 
in Detroit under way, and it is essential 
that banks be provided. This bank will 
give business its chance.” 

Nevertheless there was strong oppo- 
sition to the new bank from many 
sources. Police Commissioner James 
H. Watkins, after asserting that the 
control of the city’s financial system 
«would be given to eastern capital, de- 
claimed over the radio to Detroit cit- 
izens: 

“Your city is being sold out under 
your feet. Your action, and your ac- 
tion alone, can give to Detroit control 
over her own banks and save the city 
from impending disaster.” 

Commissioner Watkins was particu- 
larly displeased with the plan to liqui- 
date partly the old institutions by off- 
setting deposits against loans which, 
he declared, would “wipe out many in- 
dustries.” The radio speech of the 
Rhodes scholar and lawyer precipitated 
a flood of dissenting telegrams to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Meanwhile, stockholders filed suit 
against the holding companies of the 
old institutions in an endeavor to pre- 
vent the transfer of assets to the new 
National Bank of Detroit. 

@ Such was the rapidity of bank open- 
ings last week that country-wide sur- 
veys by news services failed to agree 
and even government officials were re- 
luctant to give figures, which might 
be inexact in a few hours. 

e Treasury Officials jubilantly declared 
in informal conversations that the 
banking problem had ceased to have a 
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national aspect, that only local cleaning 
up needed to be done. Nearly 5,000 of 
the member banks of the Reserve Sys- 
tem, almost 80%, were open on an un- 
restricted basis with full liability for 
deposits. They had been carefully ex- 
amined by Federal authorities, who had 
refused to license banks which they 
believe could not remain fully open. 

e But a disquieting undercurrent of 
opinion crept into the written observa- 
tions of experienced financial editors, 
filtered through from informed sources, 
as daily bank reopenings restored about 
three-quarters of our former banking 
machinery. Could all of these reopened 
institutions be entirely sound? 

Some thought not. It remained for 
Dr. H. Parker Willis, economist, editor, 
and co-author of the Federal Reserve 
Act, to express this blunt opinion: 

“There is no longer the slightest rea- 
son to doubt that many banks, both 
member and non-member, have been 
opened that could not have been li- 
censed under any strict interpretation 
of the assurances of the government. 

“The fact may as well be stated in 
public. It is fast becoming common- 
place in the financial district among 
those who have cut their eye-teeth in 
such matters. 

e In contrast to this grave pessimism, 
the weekly statement of the Federal 
Reserve System, released on Friday of 
last week, bore striking testimony of 
the country’s restored morale and im- 
proved financial condition. The inflow 
of money continued at an accelerated 
pace, until total currency in circulation 
in the country showed a drop of $661,- 
000,000. 

e At the same time, hoarders contin- 
ued to replenish the System’s gold re- 
serves, which registered an increase of 
more than $181,000,000 for the week. 
The System’s ratio of reserves to note 
and deposit liabilities rose sharply to 
55.5, a gain of more than six full points 
from the preceding week. All signs 
indicated public reassurance. 
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BANKERS: Pecora Inquires 


Into Delay in Harriman Case 


The Federal grand jury is investigat- 
ing this week the case of Joseph W. 
Harriman, who resigned as chairman 
of The Harriman National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York shortly 
after his arrest at his home on 
Mar. 14, as he lay in bed critically ill 
of a heart ailment. 

The charges against this suave and 
baronial banker, now 66, and a nephew 
of the late E. H. Harriman of railroad 
renown, allege violations of the Nation- 
al Banking Act by misuse of bank 
funds and false entries on bank ledgers 
with intent to deceive bank examiners. 
Specifically, the evidence cites a total 
of more than one million dollars which 
he is said to have appropriated and 
charged against the accounts of thir- 
teen depositors without their knowl- 
edge. 

Federal agents, headed by United 
States Attorney George Z. Medalie, 
claim that Mr. Harriman used these 
funds largely to buy the stock of the 
bank, between the end of 1929 and 
April, 1932. In March of the latter 
year The Harriman National Bank ac- 
quired The Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Company through an exchange 
of stock. 

Something of a stir was created after 
the banking moratorium, when The 
Harriman Bank, alone among all mem- 
bers of The New York Clearing House 
Association, did not open its doors. 
Instead, its president, Henry E. Cooper, 
was appointed Federal conservator. 


Postponed 


An even greater stir was caused 
more than two weeks ago, when Mr. 
Harriman was arrested. This was fol- 
lowed last week by a veritable uproar, 
after Mr. Medalie declared, in response 
to criticism by a committee of stock- 
holders, that he had postponed prosecu- 
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tion of the case since last December, 
on orders from the Department of Jus- 
tice in Washington. 

Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings, more familiar with the actua] 
facts, declared: “Things of that sort 
must be judged as circumstances then 
were. Apparently it was the view that 
the delicate situation of the banks at 
that time (December) would be fur. 
ther disturbed by prosecution ... it 
was a matter of honest judgment... 
I have no personal criticism to make.” 

Despite this sober opinion, Ferdinand 
Pecora, who has become the banking 
bloodhound of the Senate investigating 
committee, was hastily set on the trail. 


Chronology 


Acting Comptroller of the Currency 
F. G. Awalt, who has borne the brunt 
of detail arising from the ashes of the 
banking crisis, pieced together for the 
press last week the nine-months’ chro- 
nology of events leading up to the ar- 
rest of Mr. Harriman. Briefly, it ran 
like this: 

July 9, 1932—Making his regular ex- 
amination of New York national banks, 
C. C. Francis found certain irregular- 
ities in the accounts of The Harriman 
Bank, and called them to the attention 
of the chief examiner, L. K. Roberts. 
Notified 

July 25—Mr. Roberts wrote a brief 
notification of this fact to the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency in 
Washington and stated that he hoped, 
with Harriman’s cooperation, to place 
the bank’s affairs “in better shape,” 
and would forward a detailed report 
later, after a thorough examination. 
His letter was filed and was not called 
to the attention of John W. Pole, then 
comptroller. 

Dec. 21—After nearly five months of 
investigation, it was determined that 
the bank’s problems could not be 
solved, and Mr. Roberts dispatched a 
bulky report to Washington. It was 
brought at once to Mr. Awalt, now 
acting for Mr. Pole who had resigned 
in September to enter the investment 
business in New York. Mr. Awalt im- 
mediately turned the report over to the 
Department of Justice for action. 

Dec. 24—The bank’s new president, 
now conservator, Henry E. Cooper, 
came to Washington with other offi- 
cials, including a representative of The 
New York Clearing House, which had 
been anxious to preserve its record of 
no member failures. 


Halted 


With the approval of Mr. Awalt, of- 
ficials of the Department of Justice told 
Mr. Medalie in New York to withhold 
action for a time. 

Mar. 13, 1933—-With the bank in the 
hands of a conservator after the na- 
tional moratorium, there was no need 
for further delay, and instructions to 
proceed were issued to Mr. Medalie. 
Last week he stated: “I acted within 
less than 24 hours.” 
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C. E. Mitchell Indicted on 
Charge of Tax-Dodging 


Less than a month after the merci- 
less questioning before the Senate 
Banking and Currency subcommittee 
which led to his resignation as head of 
The National City Bank, Charles E. 
Mitchell was indicted by a Federal 
grand jury in New York on the charge 
of willful evasion of income tax pay- 
ment for 1929, amounting to $573,312.- 
81. 

The indictment was handed up to 
Federal Judge Henry W. Goddard at 
noon Friday last week by the grand 
jury's foreman, Arthur S. Cox, who was 
attired in morning coat and striped 
trousers appropriate to an occasion of 
such solemnity. At 2:30, Mr. Mitchell 
appeared before the court, fingered his 
gray fedora nervously with gloved 
hands while the charge was read, and 
then looked squarely at the judge and 
pleaded in a loud, clear voice: 

“Not guilty!” 


Counsel 


Beside him was his trial attorney, 
Max D. Steuer, shrewd criminal law- 
yers who has defended many leading 
men, including Harry M. Daugherty, 
Attorney General under President 
Harding. Despite Mr. Steuer’s protests 
that he was “entirely unfamiliar with 
the case,” Judge Goddard set Monday, 
Apr. 3, as the day when motions to 
dismiss the indictment will be heard, 
and on which the trial date may be 
fixed. 

If convicted, Mr. Mitchell will be sub- 
ject to a maximum penalty of five years 
in prison or a fine of $10,000, or both. 

The action of the grand jury de- 
scends from Mr. Mitchell’s testimony 
on Feb. 21, before the Senate com- 
mittee, relating to his sale of 18,300 
shares of his National City Bank stock 
late in 1929 to a member of his family, 
identified last week as his wife. This 
transaction enabled him to establish 
a loss of more than $2,800,000. In 1932, 
he repurchased the stock at the sale- 
price. 

Smith Wildman Brookhart, lame- 
duck Senator from Iowa, snapped at 
him: “That sale was just really a sale 
to reduce your income tax.” 


Frank 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Mitchell calmly, 
“it was a sale frankly for that pur- 
pose, where you hoped the buyer would 
be able to make a profit.” 

On Washington’s birthday, United 
States Attorney George Z. Medalie 
(pronounced “Medalya”) began to in- 
vestigate. He held secret hearings for 
bankers and many other witnesses, 
some of whom came specially from 
Chicago and Florida. Last week At- 
torney General Cummings ordered him 
to proceed immediately with the prose- 
cution, declaring that this action had 
President Roosevelt’s approval. 

Accordingly, at nine o’clock in the 
evening, Mr. Mitchell was arrested in 
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his Fifth Avenue home by United 
States Marshal Raymond J. Mulligan, 
who, one week before, had served a 
warrant of arrest on Joseph W. Harri- 
man. Still in evening clothes, Mr. 
Mitchell went to court and was re- 
leased on $10,000 bail furnished hastily 
by a surety company. 


Charge 


Next day, Mr. Medalie shoved aside 
his ponderous files on the Harriman 
case, and presented the Mitchell evi- 
dence to the grand jury. He claimed 
that the sale of bank stock was not 
a bona fide transaction at all, since 
no money or legal documents in evi- 
dence of the sale had passed between 
man and wife. 

Therefore, he maintained, the “loss” 
of $48,000 which Mr. Mitchell had 
shown on his 1929 tax return was il- 
legal. Mr. Mitchell claimed that it 
was not, and that he had expert legal 
counsel to advise him on the matter at 
the time. 

Ever since the present type of Fed- 
eral income tax was first enacted into 
law in 1916, the practice of establish- 
ing “tax losses” through the sale of 
securities has been common. To bring 
such a loss within the law, however, 
an actual sale must be transacted. Mr. 
Medalie claims that Mr. and Mrs. 
Mitchell did no more than exchange 
letters on the subject. 

How did Mr. Mitchell’s tax return 
get passed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue? Mr. Medalie is now investi- 
gating to find an answer. What with the 
Mitchell and Harriman cases, these are 
long days for a man of his quiet tem- 
perament. 


Marcus and Singer, Both 
Ex-Bankers, Don Prison Garb 


After more than two years of legal 
battling, Bernard K. Marcus and Saul 
Singer donned last week the gray con- 
vict’s shoddy of Sing Sing prison. Con- 


victed of misusing the funds of The 
Bank of The United States, of which 
they were, respectively, president and 
vice president, they are serving sen- 
tences of three to six years. 

It was their financial juggling with 
depositors’ money which largely caused 
the bank’s collapse on Dec. 11, 1930. 
After a devastating two-day run on 
the bank and its 59 branches through- 
out New York City. The failure tied 
up some $160,000,000 of deposits be- 
longing to nearly 400,000 people, and 
caused a scandal with repercussions 
abroad. 


Steuer 


Max D. Steuer, who is now to defend 
Charles E. Mitchell, was appointed to 
investigate the affair. He also had 
charge of the prosecution which finally 
landed Marcus and Singer in the “Big 
House.” 

When the two convicted bankers 
were outfitted in prison raiment, they 
were assigned to dingy stone cells in 
the old cell block. Here they must live 
for several months until seniority 
rights allow them to move to the 
prison’s newer and airier quarters on 
the hillside. For this privilege, there 
is now a waiting list of nearly 700. 

When Sing Sing’s iron gates were 
locked behind the two new prisoners 
on the night of Mar. 21, cold, gloomy 
clouds scudded overhead. For the first 
ten days, the men went through the 
grim routine to which all new prisoners 
are subjected—fingerprints, photo- 
graphs, physical examinations, psy- 
chiatric tests, questions about the kind 
of labor they might do best. 

Then, on April Fool’s day, they grad- 
uate from the “reception company” of 
newcomers to the “yard company,” 
where rough work with pick and shovel 
and other heavy implements is the rule. 


INSURANCE: First Company 


Asks State Reorganization Aid 


The malign influence of falling secu- 
rity prices, interest defaults, and divi- 
dend cuts extended to another field on 
last Friday, accompanied by the usual 
rumors destructive of confidence. 

George S. Van Schaick, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the State of New 
York, after exercising his authority 
over guaranteeing mortgage and life 
insurance companies in the Empire 
State in recent weeks, was requested 
by directors of the Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company to take over 
the company for purposes of rehabili- 
tation. 

Directors stated that such action was 
to “the best interests of all those con- 
cerned,” although no specific state- 
ment of the company’s financial con- 
dition was reported. 

“Serious decline in the value of se- 
curities held by this company,” said 
Mr. Van Schaick after taking it over, 
“together with widespread rumors of 
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financial difficulties resulting in a loss 
of confidence, created a hazardous situ- 
ation for the public.” 

The action marked the first time that 
a fire company had come under the re- 
habilitation statute of the State. 

Globe and Rutgers, resulting from a 
merger in 1899, is one of the four 
largest fire insurance companies in this 
country. With 80 years of insurance 
tradition behind it, the company is 
empowered to write policies covering 
almost all insurance other than life, in- 
cluding, to mention a few, marine, fire, 
automobile, tornado and explosion, in 
addition to earthquakes, but the com- 
pany had little liability in the area 
recently devastated in California. 


Extensive 


The world-wide scope of the com- 
pany’s activities is indicated by licenses 
which permit business to be done in the 
whole United States, with the exception 
of three states, and in France, England, 
China, and other countries. Annual 
business written has averaged close 
to $7,000,000,000 in fairly recent years, 
and insurance outstanding and in force 
at the end of 1931 totaled more than 
$5,500,000,000. 
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George Van Schaick, Rehabilitator 


Statements submitted at the end of 
1932 to Mr. Van Schaick showed bond 
and stock investments carried at $61,- 
322,586, considerably less than the $75,- 
809,292 shown at the end of the previ- 
ous year. 

As allowed by the Insurance Depart- 
ment, these figures represent conven- 
tional values based on the average 
price of securities for five preceding 
quarters, and not the actual market 
price at the time of the statement. 

Somewhat more than 50% of the 
investment portfolio at the end of 1932 
was composed of the common and pre- 
ferred stocks of public utility com- 
panies and the stocks of banks, trusts, 
and insurance companies, with the re- 
mainder made up of bonds. 


NEWS-WEEK 


“Plans are on foot to supply addi- 
tional capital to the business,” said Mr. 
E. C. Jameson, president of Globe and 
Rutgers, after stating that the action 
had been necessary due “to the un- 
precedented shrinkage in the value of 
our portfolio or security investments.” 


NOTES: The Week in Finance 
in Highlight and Review 


Under administration auspices, a se- 
ries of important conferences on con- 
servation began in Washington last 
Monday. Officials from thirteen oil- 
producing States and petroleum dele- 
gates met with President Roosevelt 
and others to find a formula bringing 
order out of chaos in the nation’s $14,- 
000,000,000 oil business. 

The theme of their debates was over- 
production. “Reckless dissipation of 
an indispensable natural resource” 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes called it, 
in the opening meeting. 

e@ An aftermath of the frenzied finance 
of boom days was disclosed by a study 
just completed by the American Coun- 
cil of Foreign Bondholders. American 
investors subscribed to 131 foreign 
bond issues that are now in default as 
to full interest payments, although 
some few are paying partial charges. 
The issues are all dollar bonds, the ob- 
ligations of governments and political 
divisions, as well as foreign banks and 
corporations. 

- Annual interest payments due on the 
issues amount to more than $96,000,- 
000 and the principal amount repre- 
sented is nearly one billion and a half 
dollars. In amount outstanding Brazil 
heads the list closely followed by Chile, 
but nine countries in Europe have 
proved to be equally unreliable borrow- 
ers. 

e@ Sidney Z. Mitchell, one of the out- 
standing pioneers of the electric power 
and light business, resigned last Mon- 
day on his physician’s orders from ac- 
tive work with Electric Bond and Share 
Company and its affiliated public utility 
enterprises, which he was instrumental 
in developing. 

Mr. Mitchell, now 71, has been ill for 
some time. His place as chairman of 
the board of Electric Bond and Share 
was taken by C. E. Groesbeck, presi- 
dent of the company since 1929. S. R. 
Inch, formerly executive vice president, 
was elected to succeed Mr. Groesbeck. 

Ever since he was graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy in 
1883, Mr. Mitchell has been living with 
electricity. After two years on. the 
U.S.S. Trenton, the first battleship to 
use electric lights, he worked with 
Thomas A. Edison in his original 
Goerck St. Station in New York, then 
built power plants in the Far West, and 
finally, in 1905, headed the concern 
which he subsequently developed into 
the present $500,000,000 Electric Bond 
and Share Company, the nation’s pre- 
miere utility management organization. 
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METEOR: Air Pilots See One 
“As Big as Wichita Hangar” 


A few hours before dawn last Friday 
two Transcontinental and Western Air 
Line pilots were winging their way 
through the thick blackness toward 
Albuquerque, N. M. ‘They were stil] 
45 miles out and about two miles above 
the earth when they were shaken from 
their sleepiness to wide-eyed horror, 
With terrifying and awesome sudden- 
ness the sky was lighted to mid-day 
intensity. 

A meteorite “as big as our Wichita 
hangar” seemed to be heading directly 
for their mail plane. They could hear 
the rumble of the expiring ball of fire 
above the roar of their motor. 


Explosions 


Their fears were soon dissipated and 
their grand-stand seats made more 
comfortable when the fiery, gaseous 
tail of the meteorite showed them that 
it was heading away from their plane. 
Meantime some pieces were exploding 
from the main mass and contributing 
to the volume of the tail while others 
exploded and dropped to the ground 
over a wide area. 

While it was flying away from them 
the pilots noticed, “that an extremely 
bright, fiery thread extended backward 
from the main mass before it spread 
out into the gaseous, brilliantly shaded 
tail, which may have been between 50 
and 100 miles long.” Finally, “it faded 
from view in what appeared to be the 
vicinity of Tucumcari, N. M.” 


Shook 


People on the ground in an area 
touching six states—Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Kansas—were notified of the presence 
of the meteorite in the stratosphere 
when the doors and windows of their 
houses began to rattle. The roar and 
the light gave them a full realization 
of what was happening. 


RESEARCH: “Spirit” Thumb 
Print is That of a Mortal 


Mediums, undergraduates in schools 
for mediums, and people who play with 
psychic phenomena the world over, 
have frequently seen big intricate 
thumb prints reproduced in various 
psychic journals. Almost invariably 
they were the prints of “Walter,” dead 
brother of Margery the Boston med- 
ium. During seances they had been left 
in a bowl of wax. 

How to prove that they were not 
“Walter’s” prints was the problem that 
confronted investigators. Last week 
these debunkers were gratified and 
Margery was shocked to a degree 
where she would make no comment 
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when a bulletin of the Boston Society 
for Psychic Research announced the 
discovery of the needle in the haystack 
_the man whose fingerprints had ap- 
peared as “Walter’s.” 

Despite the fact that she has been 
charged with fraud many times Mar- 
gery still retains scores of ardent and 
faithful followers. Last week they 
promptly gave her solace in her em- 
parrassing dilemma. 

In private life she is Mrs. Le Roi 
Goddard Crandon, wife of a well known 
Back Bay physician. She is moderately 
attractive. Her keen, intelligent eyes 
are her most striking feature. Her 
wavy hair and pleasant smile suggest a 
Mid-west housewife more than the tra- 
ditional conception of a medium. She 
has one child. 

Her husband, who at one time was a 
lecturer in the Harvard Medical School, 
was the first of the two to become in- 
terested in spiritualism. Soon his 15- 
year younger, Canadian-born wife was 
interested. She became proficient and 
her reputation grew rapidly. 


Materialization 


She is not a physical medium, that 
is, she does not bring back “messages” 
from the dead, but induces spirits to do 
general furniture moving and speaking. 
Her greatest feat was the materializa- 
tion of a teleplastic terminal. In a 
darkened room this arm-like protuber- 
ance seems to come from the medium’s 
shoulder. 

It was this that left the fingerprint 
that once more got Margery into the 
press. The man who came forward to 
claim his fingerprints preferred to hide 
behind the pseudonym of “Dr. Kerwin.” 


Checked 


He told how, several years ago, Mar- 
gery got a wax impression of his finger- 
print from him. Last week when police 
authorities checked his prints with 
“Walter’s,” they tallied exactly. Dr. 
Kerwin was amazed to find that his 
prints had circulated so widely as an 
emasculated Bertillion record of a dead 
man. 

In 1924 Margery sought the Scien- 
tific American prize for anyone who 
could produce supernatural phenomena. 
Although she didn’t win the prize she 
did win a wholesale charge of fraud 
from Harry Houdini, one of the judges. 
Only one of the five judges wanted her 
to have the prize. 

The Harvard Group of psychic in- 
vestigators, which is not officially con- 
nected with the University, later under- 
took an examination of Margery’s art. 

Mrs. Crandon, who dislikes giving 
seances away from her home in Lime 
Street, journeyed to the Group’s labora- 
tory. 

With her hands securely tied and a 
luminescent band about her feet, she 
produced her usual astounding phenom- 
ena. Luminescent objects appeared 
on the low table before her, voices were 
heard, etc. 

Later one of the group duplicated the 
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Houdini and Margery 


performance. By slipping one of his 
feet from the band and dropping his 
shoe over a portion of it, he gave the 
appearance of still being in place. With 
his free foot he could extract objects 
from about his person and place them 
on the table. 

The teleplastic arm which Margery 


gnce allowed photographers to picture 


looked like a shaped, inflated lung from 
some animal. Other mediums produce 
similar phenomena in a number of 
ways. One of the most common is to 
treat a very fine gauze with a lumines- 
cent paint. It is so fine that several 
yards may be placed in a capsule. 

It is generally placed in the med- 
ium’s mouth, care being exercised to 
keep it dry, then is blown out, once the 
lights are dimmed. It is so gossamer- 
like that the slightest breath will keep 
it afloat. It may be gotten out of the 
room in a number of ways. 


MEDICINE: Fever-Bearing 
Mosquitoes Claim Attention 


Medical men from 22 countries con- 
verged last week on Dallas, Tex., for 
the fourth Pan-American Medical As- 
sociation meeting. 

Most of the papers read by the dele- 
gates from the United States touched 
such a variety of subjects as diabetes, 
bone grafting, cancer, head injuries, 
and tuberculosis. The papers of the 
South American delegates were largely 
concerned with fevers and other trop- 
ical diseases. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, just as the South Americans, is 
vitally interested in fevers. It is the 
Service’s job to try and stamp this 
out in our possessions. It was not sur- 
prising then, that several of their men 
should also read papers on fevers. 
Most notable was that of Dr. T. H. D. 
Griffits. 

He told how fever-bearing mosquitoes 
had boarded airplanes in South Ameri- 
can airports and were transported to 


the United States. While he did not 
contemplate any scourge of fever he 
thought it worth while to take some 
precautions. 

He suggested: Surveillance of pas- 
sengers and crews coming from in- 
fested areas; anti-mosquito sanitation 
around airports; precautions to prevent 
mosquitoes from getting into planes, 
and efforts to destroy any that were 
able to get in. 

After the papers were read the doc- 
tors held their annual business session. 
It was decided to hold next year’s 
meeting on a chartered ship. 
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PRESS CLUB: National Body 
Has Twenty-Fifth Birthday 


Twenty-five years ago last month 
Graham B. Nichols, popular red-haired 
reporter of The Washington Times, 
hotly announced to a bunch of cronies 
that he was “damned tired of having 
to hunt a stuffy hall room in a cheap 
boarding house” every time he wanted 
to play poker. 

Washington newspapermen like to 
date the birth of The National Press 
Club with that remark. But officially 
it was born a little more than a month 
later, on Mar. 29, when a mob of them 
forgot their beats and crowded into the 
new Willard Hotel to hear the proposed 
constitution. 


Birthday 


This was the twenty-fifth birthday 
that was celebrated last Wednesday 
when the peerage of national politics, 
headed by President Roosevelt, rode to 
the thirteenth floor of The National 
Press Club Building for the annual 
tribute to the press of the country. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
ceived a little silver plaque signifying 
his election to an associate mermber- 
ship he became the sixth President to 
join the club. The only President since 
Taft who has been an active member 
was Harding. He was allowed a full 
membership by virtue of his being a 
newspaper owner. 


Largest 


When the several hundred men sat 
down to dinner many old-time Wash- 
ington correspondents recalled how the 
club had grown from an obscure be- 
ginning to the biggest and strongest 
press club in the country. 

After the constitution had been read 
in the new Willard in 1908, and over 
two hundred newspapermen had joined, 
the club was officially born. Collecting 
membership fees and finding club 
rooms was a hard seven weeks job. 
Then two rather shabby floors were 
taken over a jewelry store on F Street. 
They were Officially “warmed” on 
May 18. 

A polyglot gathering, dominated of 
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course by newspapermen, was on hand. 
James Bryce, the British Ambassador,» 
attended, as did Buffalo Bill and the 
Japanese Ambassador. 

The first club was almost literally a 
howling success. So, one year later, 
it moved to larger quarters over a drug 
store on 15th Street. The third and 
longest occupied home was on the top 
floor of the Albee Building at 15th and 
G Streets, looking down upon the 
Treasury Building. Then was started 
the most ambitious project ever under- 


taken by American news  writers.~ 


When Calvin Coolidge dabbed a trowel 
of mortar on a cornerstone in 1926 
the fourteen-story, $9,850,000 National 
Press Club Building at 14th and F 
Streets began to get out of the blue- 
print stage. 


Headquarters 


The ambitious project, which was fi- 
nanced by about one hundred news- 
papers over the country, was to pro- 
vide a headquarters for almost every 
Washington correspondent. Office 
space was rented on the first twelve 
floors, the top two being retained as 
club rooms. 

The fact that it went into receiver- 
ship last year did not mar the celebra- 
tion Wednesday night. Cabinet mem- 
bers, Presidential secretaries, and other 
notables felt, as they always have, that 
The Press Club is one of the few places 
in Washington where one may get off 
his dignity. 


Politicians 


Politicians can forget votes and 
voters there. Boise Penrose, Thomas 
P. Gore, William Sulzer, and Owsley 
Stanley felt that The Press Club was 
the only place where they were free 
to have their famous debate: “Re- 
solved, that bow-legs are a greater 
menace to navigation than knock- 
knees.” 

Through the friendly doors of The 
Press Club many widely divergent 
types have entered. Among them 
were: Jim Jeffries and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald; Admiral Peary and Dr. Cook; 
Colonel Lindbergh and Sarah Beru- 
hardt; Marshal Foch and Frank Gotch; 
the Duke of Connaught and Theodore 
Roosevelt; President Coolidge and the 
Prince of Wales. 


SOAP BOX: Glorious Chance 


for “Veritas” and “Vox” 


Every day tons of letters are dumped 
on editors’ desks throughout the coun- 
try. Thousands start: “Cancel my 
subscription.” Others: “I can tell you 
what is wrong...” Others: “I want 
to take issue with. . .” 

Realizing that many people read the 
letter columns before they do the front 
page, editors have been encouraging 
this national phenomenon by giving 
more and more space to their letter de- 
partments. 





But not until last month did it occur 
to anyone to start a publication devoted 
entirely to letters. Then The Soapbox 
was born in Norfolk, Va. In the edi- 
torial platform, expressed in the Feb. 
11 issue, it called for letters from: 

1. Anyone hot under the collar; 

2. Anyone who had witnessed public 
men in action; 

3. Anyone who had witnessed a news 
event. 


Selected 


The first issue was sent to a hand- 
picked list; names culled from the let- 
ter columns of newspapers and mag- 
azines. The response was immediate. 
The next issue of the four-page sheet 
was crammed with “indignant,” “con- 
troversial,” and “informative” letters. 

One, sure to get scores of replies, 
started: “There is no true Christianity 
outside the Catholic Church.” Another 
told how New York University stu- 
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Yacht Oceanographer, Also an Office 


dents, investigating house-to-house 
sales, had found that only in one-sixth 
of the 1,000 houses visited were pur- 
chases made from st::h salesmen, and 
that the articles sold were almost al- 
ways priced under $1. 


Afloat 


On the front page is a picture of the 
old J. P. Morgan yacht Corsair, with 
the caption, “Editorial Office of the 
Soapbox.” The boat is now the Ocean- 
ographer, United States Coast Survey 
ship. Both the editors, Arthur Gordon 
and Edward W. Kelly, are employed as 
ship’s writers, that is, recorders, office 
workers, accountants, and use the boat 
as a floating editorial office. 

Gordon is 34 and has written short 
stories, novels, and essays. At present 
he has a novel which has settled rather 
definitely in a publisher’s office. It has 
been accepted as literature but the pub- 
lishers are not so sure that it is a 
money-maker. 

Leaving home with $6.93 as a young- 





ster, Gordon has managed to see most 
of the world and pick up an education 
along the way. He is sensitive about 
his weight, also about his “Cyrano” 
nose which his face is just barely ane 
to carry. 

Five years ago he crossed the Ama- 
zon jungle from left to right as you 
look at the map. A year later he met 
his editorial associate, Kelly, in the 
forecastle of a tramp ship bound for 
Buenos Aires and mistook him for a 
Swede. 

Sensitive 

In contrast to Gordon’s, Kelly’s nose 
is not a striking feature of his face. 
But what there is of it is incredibly 
sensitive to every known variety of 
pollen. He has been known to get hay 
fever in mid-ocean. 

Adventure bound, he left home when 
he was 15 and holds the dubious honor 
of being one of the first hitchhikers. 
He crossed the continent to California 
nine years ago and managed to see 
shows and movies every night along 
the way. He would enter the theater 
by way of the fire escape, stage door, 
or any other available opening. 

On one excursion around the world 
he left an old fountain pen to be re- 
paired in Venice. He forgot it for two 
years. When he finally thought of it 
he immediately left America for Ven- 
ice to get it. He spent one Summer in 
the British Army in India, but soon 
tired of the climate and left. 

Although he has occasionally held 
jobs as accountant, his longest stay in 
one place was as a teacher in St. 
George’s High School in Chicago. 


Experiment 


They look on The Soapbox as “a 
dove sent out from the ark to see if the 
depression is really over.” If it comes 
back as a tri-motored plane they will 
“climb in and leave for the promised 
land where editors die young but 
happy.” 

The idea for the paper was born in 
a Norfolk restaurant after each had 
drunk ten cups of strong toffee. Hav- 
ing been at sea for ten days they had 
an exceptionally large batch of per- 
sonal mail. Letters culled from this 
gave them a nest-egg. Then they 
wrote some provocative letters to them- 
selves. 

They signed one “W. T. B., Greens- 
burg, Pa.” Soon a letter arrived from 
the real “W. T. B.” taking them to task 
for using his initials for an attack on 
technocracy. 

In the issue out tomorrow the editors 
apologize, confess that the first issue 
sprang from the head of Jove only 
about 75% pure. But they promise 
that all future issues of their bi- 
monthly will be 100% authentic. 

But The Soapbox will carry on only 
so long as it does not make too deep 
inroads on the salary of the editors. 
Largely a philanthropic enterprise, it 
has been leaving them little for the in- 
dulgence of petty vices. 
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OPERA: 
Plans for Lack of Funds 


Chicago Abandons 


For the second successive season, 
music lovers in the neighborhood of 
Chicago are to be forced to do without 
their out-of-door opera at Ravinia 
Park, situated on the shores of Lake 
Michigan some twenty miles north of 
the midland metropolis. 

With the somewhat rare combination 
of commercial shrewdness and main- 
tenance of artistic standards, Louis 
Eckstein, chief backer and entrepre- 
neur of Ravinia, stated that his choice 
for the coming season lay among tak- 
ing a six figure loss, putting on a poorer 
class of opera, or remaining closed. 
Regretfully he had chosen the last. 


Finds 


As Mr. Eckstein, who has sponsored 
these admirable productions for twenty 
years, put it himself, “In suspending 
the opera last Summer I had hoped 
that this season would find economic 
conditions materially improved and 
that I might be able to obtain a reason- 
able guarantee fund, but this has not 
been possible. 

“As the time is approaching when 
contracts must be effected with our 
artists, I am making this announce- 
ment in order-that they may arrange 
their plans accordingly. Ravinia must, 
for the present, rest on its laurels. 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M, 

3.7 CF ME PT. 
Mar. 31. Stokowski 
conducts Philadel- 
phia Symphony. CO- 
LUMBIA ccccccccce 2.30 1.30 12.30 11.30 
Nino Martini, tenor, 
Columbia Symphony, 
COLUMBIA ........- 11.30 19.30 9.30 8.30 


Apr. 1, Koussevitzky 
conducts Boston 
Symphony. N B C— 
WIZ ccccccccccccecs 8.15 7. 


5 615 5.15 
Gilbert and Sullivan 
gems. NBC—W4JZ .. 
Apr.2. President 
Roosevelt, Alfred E. 
Smith in Holy Hour 
broadcast. N BC— 
WEAF—W4JZ ...... 
Dr. Friedrich Bergius 
from Berlin, NBC— 
CRAP ccccvcesceses 2.15 1.15 12.15 11.15 
Toscanini conducts 

N. Y. Philharmonic- 


10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 


11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 


BR scccccccccceccs 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


Fray and Braggiotti, 
pianists. COLUMBIA 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 


Apr. 3. Secretary of 
Treasury Woo din. 
NBC—WEAF ...... 


Apr. 6. Beer celebra- 
tions in U. S. CO- 
IN ep benvanake 12.01 11.00 10.00 9.00 


Apr. % Damrosch 
conducts NBC Sym- 
phony. NBC—WEAF 
“ID tcceesssocene 


10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 


11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 


and Pacific Standard Time. 


‘The Opera House in the Woods’ will 
not be commercialized. I am looking 
forward to 1934.” 

Noted artists who have held con- 
tracts at Ravinia Park include Scotti, 
Muratore, Ruffo, Muzio, and Farrar. 
The orchestra was long conducted by 
Frederick Stock who is now out of 
another job; his Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra was also suspended last 
Winter. 


STAGE: A Butterfly Chaser Cap- 


tures a Lion in “Raw Meat” 


Although it once housed the efforts 
of Eugene O’Neill and Susan Glaspell, 
the Provincetown Theater in Green- 
wich Village’s MacDougal Street, New 
York, has of late years been infested 
with a long string of dreary plays 
badly performed. In comparison to 
them “Raw Meat,” which appeared 
there last week, is a near masterpiece, 
in its writing if not in the acting. 

The work of Myla Jo Closser and 
Holmer Little, the play is a satiric 
comedy debunking professional explor- 


_ers. Holmer Little is a pseudonym for 


a lady who spent some time in the Sun- 
day Department of The New York 
Times and it is probable that her evi- 
dent animus against the big safari men 
and women has its source in the fact 
that she got awfully sick of their faces. 

In “Raw Meat” there is an explorer 
with a son who prefers taking pictures 
of butterflies. A circus lion escapes in 
the neighborhood of their Connecticut 
house and a hunt is organized in which 
the son refuses to join. 

Needless to say, while the expedition 
is out looking for the lion, the sensitive 
boy captures the beast himself. 


SCREEN: Man in the Ranks 
Speaks Out in “Private Jones” 


Probably “Private Jones” (Univer- 
sal) should be classified as Pacifist 
propaganda. Whether that is true or 
not, it is a refreshingly rowdy comedy 
in which Lee Tracy as an unwilling 
drafted private says a lot of the things 
to dollar-a-year men and shavetails 
that thousands in the ranks thirteen 
years ago wanted to and didn’t. 

Unlike most propaganda, “Private 
Jones” shows even its villains to have 
human qualities and its hero is far 
from being a hero in every sense. 

When his sister accepts the protec- 
tion of the dollar-a-year man, he is 
only scornful and when he is in the 
service he is far from noble. As a re- 
sult, with the tremendous advantage 
of Lee Tracy’s best screen perform- 
ance, the character emerges as a real 
creation and militarism is held up to 














Lee Tracy as Private Jones 


good-natured ridicule much more ef- 
fective than the usual bitter and one- 
sided diatribe. 

Mr. Tracy is not the only good actor 
in the cast. He spends much of his 
time in the army on K. P. (kitchen 
police duty) and Frank McHugh as the 
company cook who directs the inevit- 
able potato peeling is a perfect foil for 
Private Jones. 

The heart interest is kept down to a 
minimum and is well handled by Gloria 
Stuart and Donald Cook. 

An effective novelty is that the pic- 
ture ends suddenly without any of the 
ordinary gathering together of story 
threads. The war is not yet over; 
Private Jones has been decorated for 
somewhat accidental bravery; and he 
is back on K. P. Life is like that, as 
someone may have remarked before. 


“State Trooper,” a Rousing 


Western Full of Action 


Little boys and bigger boys who dote 
on “westerns” may well be pleased to 
hear that in “jState Trooper” (Colum- 
bia) they have a good one thoroughly 
modernized. 

The locale is Texas, but not the Lone 
Star State of the Rangers. Their place 
has been taken by the motorcycle po-+ 
lice and the American Legionnaires who 
do battle with the hoodlums who would 
destroy the plant of a comparatively 
honest oil magnate. 

Regis Toomey plays Michael Rolph, 
a State trooper who arrests Jane 
Brady, the oil king’s daughter (Evalyn 
Knapp) for speeding and attempted 
bribery. Her father comes to the sta- 
tion to fix matters and the young 
trooper wrathfully turns in his badge 
when his chief suggests diplomacy. 

Liking the boy’s spirit and suspect- 
ing that the attempts of his competi- 
tors to sabotage and otherwise destroy 
his plant are partially an inside job, the 
magnate signs him on as a detective. 
From then on there isn’t a moment 
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without action, some of it implausible, 
but always rapid. 

Arson, dynamiting, bombing from 
the air and hand-to-hand fighting are 
all resorted to by the rivals, but always 
the ex-trooper is too smart and brave. 

An effective feature of “State 
Trooper” is that an actual modern oil 
works is used as a background, afford- 
ing an opportunity for interesting me- 
chanical shots of which full advantage 
is taken. ‘ 

Edwin Maxwell as Mr. Brady is ad- 
mirably forceful and sympathetic 
while Walter McGrail’s villain is of the 
deepest dye. Special praise is to be 
bestowed on D. Ross Lederman, the 
director, for the pace he maintains 
while permitting much characteriza- 
tion. 

Along with the melodrama is the in- 
evitable love story of Michael and the 
boss’s daughter. In development it is 
not a little like “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” which was a good show, too. 


Chance for Good Film is 
Missed in “Sweepings” 


A technically smooth performance by 
Lionel Barrymore and acting by Greg- 
ory Ratoff, late of the Moscow Art 
Theater, which added warmth to pro- 
ficiency, are not enough to make 
“Sweepings” (Radio) more than a rou- 
tine film. 

As a rule when a successful novel is 
made into a botched film the adaptor 
is blamed. In this case, the novelist, 
Lester Cohen, is his own worst enemy 
for he transfers to the screen his story 
of the rise and fall of a great Chicago 
merchant family with only a vestige 
of vitality. 

Starting in 1871 when Mrs. O’Leary’s 
noted cow set fire to Chicago, the rise 
of the city from the ruins and the 
establishment of the Bazaar, a great 
department store, are concomitantly 
depicted. Associated with Daniel Pard- 
way (Lionel Barrymore) in the store’s 











Lionel Barrymore, Merchant 


NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





VOODOO (Radio). Apparently authentic shots 
of negro religious practices in Haiti mixed 
with unnecessary hokum. 

A LADY’S PROFESSION (Paramount). Ro- 
land Young and Alison Skipworth in a story 
of English aristocrats running a speakeasy 
which ought to be funnier than it is. 

DARING DAUGHTERS (Tower). Cheap, inde- 


pendently produced, and hastily slapped 

together picture in which Marion Marsh is 

lured into a wicked man’s penthouse. 
THE BIG CAGE (Universal). The noted ani- 


mal trainer, Clyde Beatty, in a film melo- 
dramatizing circus life. 

PLEASURE CRUISE (Fox). Genevieve Tobin 
and Roland Young at sea. 





development and apparently the real 
brains of the business is Abe Ullman 
(Gregory Ratoff). 

But far too little footage is devoted 
to what should have been interesting 
scenes of early Chicago and the drama 
and struggles attendant to the growth 
of such a store. 

Instead most of the film is taken up 
with nearly interminable scenes show- 
ing the elder Pardway indulging in self 
pity because his sons and daughters 
turn out to be only “Sweepings.” 


Sylvia Sidney’s Good Work 
Fails to Save “Pick-Up” 


Sylvia Sidney is an actress of such 
sincerity and skill that she can make 
even such a synthetic part as the one 
she has in “Pick-Up” (Paramount) 
take on a semblance of reality. 

In this latest of the “Bad Girl” 
Series, again the work of Vina Delmar, 
Miss Sidney and her convict husband 
are serving a term for indulging in the 
badger game. 

It’s raining hard when she is released 
and she’s broke, so it is lucky for her 
that the taxicab in which she takes 
sanctuary is driven by George Raft 
whose apparent gruffness is only a 
screen for many a noble feeling. He 
takes her home, installs her in his bed, 
and he sleeps on the couch. 

A variation of this arrangement 
appears to become permanent. Sylvia 
helps George in his business, too, and 
before long he has risen to be a garage 
owner with a house in a .prosperous 
suburb. Enter the menace in the form 
of a pretty, unscrupulous society girl. 
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GRAND JURY: 
Grows To Abolish System 


Movement 


Two Canadian provinces moved near- 
er last week to a step which lawyers 
and Legislators in the United States 
have long been discussing and which 
24 States have practically taken. The 
Legislatures of Ontario and Quebec 
considered a bill abolishing the grand 
jury. Ontario’s bill, sponsored by the 
leader of the Liberal opposition, does 
not seem as certain of passage as 





Quebec’s biil which is a government 
measure. 

Sponsors in both Legislatures point 
out that the grand jury is today a 
virtually useless institution. Its op. 
scured beginnings can be traced back, 
further than the trial jury, to England 
before the Norman conquest. In thoge 
days twelve thanes met and held for 
trial persons who, from their own 
knowledge, they knew had committed 
crimes. 

Exactly 100 years after the battle of 
Hastings the grand jury was establish- 
ed by statute, in which it was provided 
that from 12 to 23 “lawful men” should 
meet to hear accusations and decide 
whether accused persons should be 
held for trial. 


Usual 


Today in most English-speaking 
countries 23 lawful men meet regular- 
ly, hear a prosecutor’s reasons why a 
person accused of crime should be in- 
dicted and, if at least 12 of them agree 
with him, find a “true bill.” Only in 
one way has the procedure been 
changed. When the majority disagree 
they now find “no true bill” instead 
of using the old phrase “ignoramus.” 

Meanwhile, however, a complex sys- 
tem of courts has developed, and the 
grand jury, it is‘claimed, merely re- 
peats a function that another part of 
the system has already performed. 
Persons accused of indictable offenses 
are first brought before magistrates, 
who make a full inquiry and decide 
whether or not to hold them for the 
grand jury to decide whether they 
should be held for trial. 

The grand jury, it is contended, is a 
rubber stamp. Professor Raymond 
Moley, who commutes between the 
State Department at Washington and 
his classes at Columbia University, 
New York, tells his students that he 
has found that the grand jury prac- 
tically always follows the prosecutor’s 
wishes. 


Exception 


In Scotland and many British colo- 
nies the grand jury can be impanelled 
only when a person cannot get an in- 
dictment from a magistrate. A second 
bill pending before the Quebec Legis- 
lature would also make this exception 
to complete abolition. 

In 24 of the States of the United 
States prosecutions may be started 
either by filing an information or by a 
grand jury’s indictment. In most of 
these States, the grand jury is prac- 
tically never used and is, to all intents 
and purposes, abolished. Detroit, which 
is allowed its choice of either method, 
has not called a grand jury for the last 
fifteen years. 

And in England a committee of high 
court judges appointed last December 
recently filed a unanimous report that 
“The cost both in time and money, and 
the burden of service involved” in its 
retention, leads them to think that the 
grand jury ought to be abolished. 
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SUCCESS! 


in a most difficult field of management 


EET a man who has one of the most 

difficult jobs in Chicago— Ward B. James, 
Managing Director of one of the leading hotels 
in that city. 

The late President Taft once said, “‘Anyone 
who can run a large hostelry successfully is 
qualified to run for the White House.” And 
any man faced with that job in times like 
these will agree. 

Diplomat, personnel manager, expert buyer, 
efficiency expert and publicity director—that’s 
the side of a hotel manager’s life that the 
— sees. But these are only part of his 

uties. 


Across his desk come a thousand different 
problems—problems which the ordinary ex- 
ecutive would find himself powerless to solve. 
Problems which deal with factors that are 
ever fluctuating, never stable—revenue, cur- 
rent expenditures, personnel, depreciation and 
overhead. Balancing these factors so that a 
continuous profit can be returned is one of 
the severest tests of managerial ability. 


Executives who can meet these require- 








@ Some of the outstanding ex- 
eculives whose experiences 
and counsel contributed to this 
executive training service: 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
CHARLES M, SCHWAB 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
HENRY S. DENNISON 
President, 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 
GEORGE M. VERITY 
Chairman, 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
WM, R. BASSET 
Chairman, 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 
PAUL H. NYSTROM 
Professor of Marketing, 
Columbia University 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
Formerly President, 
National City Bank 
SAUNDERS NORVELL 
President, 
Remington Arms Co, 
JOHN N. WILLYS 
Chairman, 
Willys-Overland Co. 
EDWARD M. SKINNER 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Wilson Bros. 











ments are rare, and when they are discovered 
are paid their worth and promoted at a rapid 
rate. A few years ago Ward B. James was in 
the Business Promotion Department of the 
Statler Hotels System at Buffalo. From there 
he was promoted to First Assistant Manager 
of the Detroit Statler Hotel. From there he 
went to the Hotel Tuller, Detroit, as Manager, 
and then to his present position as Managing 
Director of Chicago’s palatial Hotels Winder- 
inere. Four fast steps to the top. 


On the way up James passed scores of other 
men who had the same opportunity he did. 
Why did he win—and why did they fail? 

He showed results. He early realized that the 
most crying need in business today is for effi- 
cient a for the ability to operateata 
profit—and that personal, day by day experi- 
ence is a Slow and costly means of gaining such 
ability. 


“Real Pleasure” 
to prepare for advancement 


Listen, then, to what he says—and remember 
these words are from a man who knows— 
“In the fierce competition of to-day, we need 
thoroughly the fundamentals of management that 
this training gives so well—the principles under- 
lying executive decisions and actions, and the 
methods that successful managers have used to 
solve problems. I know that LaSalle Business 
Management training has helped me. Moreover, 
I derived a lot of real pleasure from the training. 
It is so interestingly presented in both text ma- 
terial and practical problems that any executive 
will find it enjoyable and usable.” 


MANAGEMENT ABILITY 


The Key to Business Success Today 
The past three years have drawn sharply the 
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Executive Management 


Institute 
A Division of LaSalle Extension University 








HOTELS 
WINDERMERE 


Overiooking Lake 
Michigan, with 600 
feet of veranda fac- 
ing beautiful Jack- 
son Park, offering 
golf, riding, swim- 
ming, tennis and 
other seasonable 
sports—Hotels 
Windermere have 
long appealed to 
both an exclusive 
Chicago set and a 
distinguished group 
of visitors. 
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, Managing Director 


Ward B. James 








difference between good and indifferent busi- 
ness management. Executives with real ability 
have carried on against obstacles that seemed 
overwhelming; the wreckage strewn on our 
financial shores testifies to the fate of other 
companies not so wisely directed. 

Executives like Ward B. James are today 
worth their weight in gold. Business knows it 
and seeks them out. Never has there been so 
much stress on management! 


—Which, perhaps, is why there are more 
business men enrolled with Executive Man- 
agement Institute today than ever before! 
Some of them have had as high as twent 
years of experience—many now occupy hig 
positions—but they all have realized that past 
experience does not meet the management 
demands of 1933. 

We cannot here do more than suggest what 
the Executive Management Institute holds 
for you. 

In a few words, it offers you an executive 
training and reference service, built with the 
help of outstanding executives, based on the 
experiences of our most successful business 
leaders, and tested in the fire of the past few 
years. It offers complete fendamentel ability. 

uilding for the man still on his way up—and 
convenient, authoritative aid for the man who 
already carries the weight of management. If 
in this limited description, you see possibilities 
of value to yourself, we shall be - to give 
— further information on which yor. may 

ase further judgment. ; 

This much is sure, the chance of a lifetime 
is awaiting the man who makes an intelligent 
and qualified bid for power now. If you’ are 
not frightened by present conditions—if you 
have faith in yourself—if you are willing to 
work for an assured goal—there is real 
opportunity ahead and we believe we can 
help you make good on it as we have helped 
thousands of others. The coupon below brings 
you all the facts, without cost or obligation. 
Mail the coupon NOW, please. 





EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
Dept.A-52,4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me your new brochure, “The Modern Ixecutive,’ 
plete information about your management service. 
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Get Good Pictures This Spring 
—and at lower costs, too! 


For all of your outdoor shots under nor- 
mal photographic-light conditions, Mono 
Film gives beautiful, clear pictures. Ex- 
cellent contrast, fine grain and sufficient 


latitude are assured. 
MONO FILM 
Made by Dupont 


$3.50 $2.25 
per 100 ft. per 50 ft. 
roll roll 





Write ae name of nearest dealer 
Monofilm Co. 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








‘Are You Suffering 
WITH 
we 





NEURITIS 
SPRAINS 
BURNS 
RHEUMATISM 
ATHLETES FOOT 










Will Give You Relief 


SAVE MONEY 


Buy it first-—NOT after other 
products have failed 


Price 50e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 


Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. 


Dept. 25 
2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 














NEWS-WEEK 


Throws revealing light 
into obscure situations 
—helps you under- 


stand what you read. 






















«« Before Suing ee 
Send 2S cents in stamps, 
= « check for — a 
52 page cata 
eating American | 
Imported Rifles, Shot- 
guns, Revolvers, Targets. 


——_. fee. S Accessories. Parts. Repairing. 
1100 itustrations. Compare 
ym = Pivhen : New ¥ York vi visit our new Gun Salesroom. 


A. F. STOEGER: IN¢, «dev.<2” 







America’s Great Gun House 
SO7 FIFTH AVENUE (at 42nd STREET) NEW YORK, N. Y. 





LEGAL BRIEFS: Highlights 
From The Country’s Courts 


STUMPED: The New York Munici- 
pal Court over the number of words 
which can be made from SRETS A- 
MHCTU D. With the aid of three 
Columbia University professors of Eng- 
lish and an unabridged dictionary, it 
tried to determine last week which of 
the 1177 words in a Mr. Ira Gillman’s 
prize contest list were legitimate. Mr. 
Gillman is suing the Consolidated Cigar 
Corporation for a $1,000 prize which 
the company awarded to George H. 
Cameron of River Forest, IIl., for a list 
of only 1100 words. The company 
claims that it based its award on 
quality, not quantity, and that Mr. 
Cameron had 864 standard words while 
Mr. Gillman had only 819. Mr. Gillman 
has replied that the 300 odd words 
thrown out of his list, including such 
everyday terms as “smeath,” “chad,” 
“hernad,” “sturt,” “tetard,” and “cade,” 
may be odd but they are standard. As 
the court adjourned until Apr. 3 to 
think it over, an officer of the company 
mournfully remarked that many peo- 
ple had sent in even larger lists than 
Mr. Gillman, one voluble contestant 
submitting 4684. “Perhaps,” he added, 
“we had better pay each of the 153,000 
contestants $1,000 and charge it to 
experience.” 

@LOST: By William Schroeder, a 
farmer, a suit brought in Waukegan, 
Ill., Circuit Court against Irene Castle 
McLaughlin for $10,000 damages on the 
grounds of false arrest and malicious 
prosecution. Mrs. McLaughlin, whose 
dancing sent pre-War America into 
ecstasies and whose bobbed hair sent 
pre-War flappers to barbers, is now 
more interested in the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. After months of ef- 
fort she secured the conviction of 
Schroeder for inhumane treatment of 
his pigs. In retaliation, Schroeder 
brought the damage suit against her. 
Taking the stand, Mrs. McLaughlin 
testified that she was familiar with the 
proper treatment of pigs, because as 
a child she used to watch her father 
care for them, and that more recently 
she had read up on the subject. When 
she inspected Schroeder’s pig-pens, she 
told the jury, he had shown no spirit of 
cooperation, but had forcibly removed 
her from the premises. 

@ DECIDED: By Mr. Justice McDoug- 
all in Montreal’s Superior Court, that 
a man is responsible for the damage 
his wife does when driving his car, if 
she is an incompetent driver. Justice 
McDougall made this pronouncement 
after hearing the case brought by I. E. 
Shapiro against Max Silvensky. When 
the Shapiros were guests of the Silven- 
skys, Mrs. Silvensky sought to entertain 
them by taking them for an auto- 
mobile ride. Skimming blithely around 
a corner, she ditched the car and land- 
ed her guests on their heads. More 
irked than entertained, Mrs. Shapiro 
brought suit against Mr. Silvensky, the 


owner of the car, claiming that Mrs. 
Silvensky did not know how to drive. 
Justice McDougall decided that owner. 
ship alone did not make the husband 
responsible for damages, but confiding 
the car to an incompetent driver made 
him liable on the ground of negligence, 
@SUED: For divorce, Emil Anderson 
by Harriet Anderson in Chicago. Mrs, 
Anderson claims that Mr. Anderson 
beat her when she spent more thar her 
allowance for jigsaw puzzles. 





RELIGION 





MANIFESTO: Religious Heads 


Find Social Conditions Tragic 


Religious leaders, 160 of them, 
clergymen and laymen of all shades of 
opinion, Protestants, Catholics, Jews, 
made joint comment on the state of the 
nation last week and found it crucial 
and challenging. 

“The shaken social order starkly 
challenges men’s souls,” said the mani- 
festo of the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians. ‘None of us can 
know peace while heart-rending suffer- 
ing stalks through the land. The pres- 
ent organization of society fails in 
tragic measure to reflect principles of 
justice and brotherhood.” 

The manifesto advocated unemploy- 
ment insurance, a reduction of work- 
ing hours, an industrial planning board 
and new systems of taxation “to pro- 
vide immediate food and shelter for all 
the children of God.” 





EDUCATION 





PEDAGOGY : Spinach Slips By 
Easily if Attuned to Key of G 


When you present the spinach to 
little Johnnie Jones, sing songs about 
its virtues in sweet, melodious tones. 
If he dislikes to brush his teeth, don’t 
fly into a rage. Pick out some cheer- 
ful ditty his bristling to assuage. 

Wise mothers teach their Johnnies to 
take life as a song. Good children lilt 
about their chores, yodeling the whole 
day long. Dad, waxing operatic, no 
longer goes blotto. He chides his erring 
offspring in swift arpeggio. 

At any rate such is the plan laid 
down by Marion Flagg last week, 
teacher at Horace Mann, a New York 
school, where progress is the order of 
the day. 

“Parents should sing-song with their 
chits in the old fashioned way,” ex- 
plained Miss Flagg, “and homes should 
be attuned to music’s joys and Mother 
Goose’s poems. There’s scarce a child 
who cannot learn to sing a song on 
pitch. Let’s go back to. simple 
rhythms,” says Miss Flagg, with wis- 
dom rich. 
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BLOOD: Caters to the Taste of 
Those Who Like Red Meat 


THE w EREWOLF OF PARIS. By Guy Endore, 
5 pages, 100,000 words, Farrar & Rhine- 
hart, New York. $2.00 


“Bertrand has hair on the palms of 
his hands.” 

Bertrand was queer in other ways 
even in his youth. For long times he 
didn’t eat much; he had dreams of 
traveling the country in canine leaps; 
only a diet of red meat would pacify 
him. 

Bertrand, in short, was a werewolf. 
He became conscious of this in time, 
and when the fever came upon him 
knew that he would soon find claws at 
the ends of his fingers and fangs in his 
mouth. When it happened “he felt his 
tongue begin to flatten and lengthen,” 
and went out to find a live throat or to 
dismember a corpse. 


Comment 


“Children shouldn’t be told such sto- 
ries,” says one character, and the com- 
ment stands for this book. Adopting 
the ancient device of rendering a ficti- 
tious chronicle, Mr. Endore writes from 
the memoirs of one Aymar Galliez, 
published in 1871. Aymar was involved 
in the story himself, but drew up his 
document as a defense for the were- 
wolf when he was on trial for biting 
a comrade-in-arms during the siege of 
Paris. 

Like “Dracula,” this lugubrious 
whimsy depends on sanguine tortures 
for its fascination. Laid on in heaps by 
the writer’s trowel, the horrors cement 
in a style to catapult the hairs of 
connoisseurs; a dark story, told in 
bloody narrative. 

Its author is, as it happens, actually 
a student. During the past four years 
he has translated five German and 
French works published in this coun- 
try and himself has written biographies 
of Casanova and Joan of Arc. 


FRIENDS: In Spite of Yellow 


Teeth and Uncongenial Habits 


LAURA WAS MY CAMEL, By Arthur Wei- 
gall. 138 pages, 22,000 words, Stokes, 
New York, $1.25, 


The Egyptologist and classical scholar 
who presented Cleopatra, Nero, and 
Sappho of Lesbos to many readers, here 
for the first time applies his biographi- 
cal talents to contemporary lives. 

During the years beside the Nile his 
work had more to do with mummies 
than live men, but nevertheless he made 
findings above -the surface of the earth 
which have not hitherto been revealed. 
This, the first and only record of his 
quadruped associates and their work, 
is of importance. 

Laura’s antipathy for liquid refresh- 
ment, in the true camelious tradition, 


caused the event which brought her to 
the antiquarian’s attention. Arriving 
late with a French nobleman on her 
back for a desert picnic, she was struck 
in the nose by a discharged champagne 
cork, and returned her steaming Gallic 
freight to the hotel with such speed 
that Mr. Weigall bought her on the 
spot. 


Disconcerting 


Though she had a disconcerting habit 
of turning her head around and looking 
reproachfully at her rider when dis- 
pleased, and though when he lost his 
temper and kicked her it always hurt 
him more than it did her, she proved 
essential, for she could amble 200 miles 
in four days through waterless country. 

Thus was developed a fine friendship, 
however hard it is for camels to be pets. 

“The fact that a camel has yellow 
teeth, a harelip, a hump, and corns 
and suffers from halitosis, places the 
poor creature beyond the range of or- 
dinary sympathy: people, I mean to 
say, never put their arms around 
camels.” 

The writer has done lifelike portraits 
of several other valued companions. 
Cicero the donkey (so called because he 
liked the sound of his own voice better 
than anybody else) was so ardent a 
lover that one day he lifted a school 


teacher from the back of a passing 
fancy. 

Pedro the wild dog had loyalty but 
no respect for personages. 

And Filfil, his Arab steed, was so 
sensitive to the sight of fluttering ob- 
jects that he tore the royal skirt from 
a German princess. 

Finally, there was Basta, the god- 
dess-cat from Zagazig whose feline 
pride was humbled when in the sacred 
river she encountered the shock of an 
electric fish, who ordinarily used this 
weapon to make smaller navigators 
sick to their stomachs and thus provide 
his larder. 

The studies are not exhaustive, but 
revealing, and add authentic figures to 
the distinguished gallery the biographer 
has given us. 


BALKANIA: Love and Polities 
In a Nearly Improper Tale. 


PRETTY PASS or JUST 
LESS. By David Footman. 309 pages, 
75,000 words. Morrow, New York. $2. 

Dedicated, against the author’s de- 
signs, “To a Very Nearly Very Bad 

Woman,” this story of gay conspiracies 

in Balkan politics and love is a very 

nearly very improper tale. Mr. Foot- 
man sent his publishers a more Anglo- 

Saxon inscription, but they censored it. 

Vickery brought excitement to Tser- 
nigrad, a happy town, on the Danube, 
which had “three churches, a univer- 
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sity, four secondary schools and 2,987 
cafes and drink shops.” 

He arrived with five shillings in his 
jeans but before his exit he had ac- 
quired a garage, drawn fruitful con- 
tracts with the public utilities of the 
realm, and broken three hearts. He 
was a smooth operator with a taste for 
the poetry of John Donne, but he was 
always “just a little careless,” and 
hence nomadic. 

These adventures are recounted by 
his friend Mills, young British Vice- 
consul whose time was nearly all his 
own to spend with an eager group of 
men and women, who took out in en- 
tertainment what they missed in mor- 
als. 

When Marinsky, venal Minister of 
Communications, fails of reelection and 
the net closes cn his purchasers, there 
will be comic-opers. tears for the priv- 
ileged reprobates who have furnished 
the fun. 

Minor diplomats have a good time in 
the Balkans, the author tells us, and he 
ought to know for he has been one 
himself. After the war he was there 
in the British Consular Service and has 
since returned on business. 

His ancestry goes back to 1575 in 
England, but he now lives on the Con- 
tinent. This is his first novel. 


OLD HICKORY: Heroic Days 
Depicted in a Sparkling Epic 


ANDREW JACKSON THE ,BORDER CAP-, 


TAIN. By Maryuis James. 361 pages, 120, 
000 words. Illustratiers, notes, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 
$3.75. *,° 


The indefatigaple Marq.is James, 
brought up in the country’ of Sam 
Houston and fed with stories of him in 
his youth, three years ago won the 
Pulitzer Prize with his biography of 
“The Raven.” The path of research 
opened new pastures to him and he has 
explored them thoroughly in “Old Hick- 
ory’s” fifty years as fiery frontiersman, 
good soldier, and eventual patriot. 

The resiless spirit of Andrew Jack- 
son was made to order for biographical 
labor-pains. Jackson saw the Revolu- 
tion; he conducted the only effective 
military campaign in the War of 1812; 
he assisted and, later, chased the 
devious Aaron Burr; he set a mark for 
doing Indians out of treaty rights; he 
favored Spanish sovereignty for Caro- 
lina in his early days and later invaded 
her lawful Florida territory to the con- 
fusion of a kingdom. 


Sparkles 


From a few days before his birth 
when his father’s coffin was lost during 
an alcoholic funeral march, to the time 
when with the simple words “my friend 
was the natural enemy of scoundrels” 
he cleared a disturber of the peace, the 
epic sparkles. 

Battles, conspiracies, race horses, 
slights to governments, and handsome 
speculations spiced his days. Six major 
challenges to mortal combat, only one 


of which was accepted, and one horse- 
whipping are credited to him in the 
period under review, which takes him 
through the Battle of New Orleans to 
the Governorship of Florida. 

The biographer stresses a tender side 
of this robust traveler in his unfailing 
devotion to the housewife Rachel whom 
he married after her quasi-legal di- 
vorce, and for whose honor most of the 
duels were projected. They were child- 
less.and her man was never peaceful, 
while she desired only peace and chil- 
dren; yet the record of interrupted 
marital bliss and their fervent letters 
sweeten the strenuous life. 

The story is sharp with readable 
detail. Biography is half detective- 
work, and where controversy has 
obscured events Mr. James uses all the 
evidence for his deductions, adding a 
filing case of notes for the suspicious. 

The book is absorbing; it has the 





Marquis James, Frontier Biographer 


stuff of which final, definitive histories 
are made. 

“At the age of 10 I knew enough his- 
tory to pass a normal school exam,” 
Mr. James says. His first memories are 
of the Cherokee Strip in Oklahoma and 
his father bore the name of a local 
celebrity, Houstin (so mis-spelled in 
the family Bible). He worked on a 
score of daily papers and took inspira- 
tion from his days on a weekly news 
sheet, “Enid Events,” which ended 
when he lampooned the political talent 
of the neighborhood. 

Before the war he had taken up 
letters to the tune of a million words 
in pulp-magazines. He was wounded in 
France and came back to handle pub- 
licity for the American Legion and 
chaperone Joffre’s tour. 

In Massachusetts, not far from where 
a previous writer had spent a lifetime 
studying Jackson, he uncovered a cache 
of 1,200 letters now in the Library of 
Congress, which with other virgin 
material made possible a new interpre- 
tation of the man. The rest of the Life 
is now under reconstruction. 


ANSWERS: A Tart Re joinder 
to Cabell’s Adoring Pests 


SPECIAL DELIVERY. By Branch Cabelj 
269 pages, 40,000 words. McBride, Ney 
York. 2.50. 

Inspired by the tribute of fan-majj 
which daily falls upon his desk, Branch 
Cabell, the Virginian geneologist ang 
whimsy-shouter, makes wholesale an. 
swer to those who have not beep 
favored by return post. Adoring pests 
have sent him fond reviews, requests 
for his reflections “when he thinks 
frankly about himself,” bids for his va- 
uable autograph, and amorous pro. 
posals. 

The answers will not entirely satisfy 
the host of his correspondents. For in- 
stance, the man who wanted the 
author’s “most lively passage of an 
erotic nature” for a bookplate will find 
only a meditation on the truly genteel 
attitude toward sex “as a mildly pleas- 
ant joke.” 





Women 


The girlish aspirant for his affections 
is directed to join the line of beauties 
“which forms every evening at my 
front door, extending across the formal 
garden and through the park gates, 
down Monument Avenue and well 
around the corner into Cleveland 
Street” and take her chances. 

There is a fortunate exception, how- 
ever. A former (1900) sweetheart who 
writes asking his signature for a friend, 
is accorded honor. In a letter compar- 
ing himself to Villon, Shakespeare, An- 
chises, and Endymion, the bard informs 
her that he will inscribe the book when 
it arrives, in spite of her descent from 
romance to domesticity. 

These random discourses, several of 
which appeared in literary journals, are 
intimate in tone and designed for those 
interested in the personality of “Jur- 
gen’s” author. What little he has to 
say of his own work indicates the pains 
he has devoted to it in the past. 

Speaking of himself he admits that 
sometimes “sentences which he had re- 
membered as being of his unalloyed 
best have taken on a flavor of stale pie- 
crust.” Like what is shortly to be 
made available, this volume is very 
small beer. 
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COLLECTED POEMS OF HART CRANE, in- 
cluding 44 unpublished verses of the late 
objective poet who started his career as 4 
candy salesman. 179 pages. Liveright, New 
York. $2.50. 


THE BIG CAGE. By Clyde Beatty with Ed 
ward Anthony. Adventures in circus arenas 


of an animal trainer. 296 pages, 87,000 
words. Illustrated. Century, New York. 
$3.50. 


THE A. B. C. OF WAR DEBTS. Frank Simonds 
reviews the hopeless situation briefly in gen- 
eral terms. 66 pages, 13,000 words. Harp- 
ers, New York. $1. 

RANCHERO. Stewart Edward White tells 
more adventures of Andy Burnett in Old 
California. 320 pages, 120,000 words. Dou- 
bleday Doran, New York. $2, 

TUNCHI. Car! Liddle (traveler to Ecuador) 


and David Thibault have written a jungle 
novel of the Amazon country. 312 pages 
122,000 words. Century, New York. 4 
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When NEWS Goes 






Down the Street... 


WHEN NEWS goes down the 
street it flashes varied messages 
to those along the way... 


Here, in the big house on the 

hill the first news wanted is the 

last word of the stock market . . . or, the 
details of yesterday’s smart wedding. 


Across the street, the story of the Inter- 
national Debts Conference has prior 
claim, while down the line, young eyes 
look eagerly for the score of last night’s 
game. 


What’s news on the Rialto is of small 
concern for the executive scanning 
freight-car loadings. And here and there, 
the tabloids have creatéd a news world of 
their own in which the readers of the 
more conservative press are hopelessly 
lost. 


In the nature of its varied appeals, in 
far-flung coverage, the news of 1933 is a 
sprawling, almost overwhelming thing, as 
bafflingly complex as the civilization it 
mirrors. Today it is a costly, time-taking 
task, beyond the means and facilities of 
most men and women, to dig out of the 
imponderable mass of news the precise 
mental fuel you want and need. 


News-magazines to help with this dig- 
ging have arrived definitely in the public 
consciousness. They meet a human need. 
They are serving and serving well, but no 
one of them can stake out monopoly 


claims on the common property of news. 


News-WEEK is the name of the new- 
comer among these magazines. 


In entering this field it is the purpose 
of the makers of the magazine to provide 
their readers with something far more 
than a mere summation of the happen- 
ings of seven days. Editors of News- 
WEEK have no interest in furnishing men- 
tal pap, however appetizingly it may be 
seasoned, to those intellectually inert, or 
indolently indifferent to the swift tempo 
of these times. News-WeEek is for alert 
Americans, with the liveliest awareness 
of their environs—men and women who 
are weaving active patterns in the fasci- 
nating fabric of today. 

Here is no thing of scissors and paste, 
but rather a living interpretation of all 
that is significant in the current scene. 
News-WEEK offers as varied a reading 
program as the news it covers; but, be- 
cause its makers have the opportunity to 
sift the significant from the trivial, or to 
emphasize the significant triviality, it is 
always a well-rounded, mentally stimu- 
lating program. In its pages it is possible 
to give backgrounds to the personalities 
and events that merely flit across the col. 
umns of the daily papers, to project more 
fully important trends so as to give a 
continuity impossible where everything 
must be shown in the shortest space of 
time without regard to values. 


NEWS-WEEK 


World News Briefly Told for Rapid Reading 

















I guess I'll 
have to give 
upcigarettes. 
Theydiscolor 
my teeth so 
badly. 


Don’tbesilly. 
I'll show you 
a safe and 
simpleway to 
remove those 
stains. 


Look at this 
handker- 
chief. Spot- 
less white! 
Now seewhat 
happens 
when I blow 
smoke 


through it. 


An ugly 
brown stain. 
Just like to- 
bacco leaves 
on yourteeth. 
Watchmeget 
rid of it. 


First a little 
Post Tooth 
Paste on the 
spot. Then I 
brush gently 
like this. 


Lookthestain 
is gone! Not 
a trace of dis- 
coloration. 


Take my ad- 
vice, dear, 
and use BOST 
Tooth Paste. 
It’s the ONLY 
dentifricede- 
signed espe- 
ctally to 
remove 
the “Smoke 
Screen” from 
your teeth! 


; 


DENTAL SCIENCE 


finds new way to 


fight unsightly 


SMOKE SCLLLN 


Marvelous new tooth paste 
dissolves stubborn Tobacco 
Stains... swiftly... safely! 


That ugly, yellow discoloration on your teeth. What is 
it? ... If you should ask your dentist he would most 
likely refer to it as “Smoke Screen”— a chemical deposit 
which settles on teeth as a direct result of smoking. This 
stain is not actually harmful, but it does rob your teeth 
of their natural whiteness and sparkle. 


How to get rid of it? . . . Ordinary cleansing agents 
haven’t the slightest effect upon Smoke Screen. But Bost 
Tooth Paste, by means of a bland and harmless oil, 
quickly dissolves the stubborn stains and makes it easy 
for your tooth brush to remove them. 


Enjoy the clean, refreshing flavor of Bost, with the 
comforting knowledge that it is totally free from acid, 
bleach, grit or other harsh abrasives. Bost sweetens the 
mouth, firms the gums and leaves your teeth immacu- 
lately white. 


Begin the use of Bost Tooth Paste today and see your 
dentist twice a year. At leading drug counters, every- 
where. Or in liberal trial tubes at your nearest chain 
store. If your dealer is out of stock, mail coupon below. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
TRIAL TUBE 





BOST TOOTH PASTE CORP., Dept. N, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 

I enclose 10c to cover.handling and mail- 
ing. Please send me a two-weeks’ supply 
of Bost Tooth Paste. 


Name 





Address 
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